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ART-WORK FOR WOMEN. 


I. 
THE WORK TO BE DONE. 
















work for women, we find our- 
selves practically restricted to 
Industrial or Mechanical Art, 
where talent rather than ge- 
nius finds its scope. To high 
genius it is impossible to as- 
sign any limit, or fix any 
bounds, since genius is only 
another name for a motive- 
power, in its very nature trans- 
cending all artificial limita- 
I tions. Genius in woman, as in 
man, may safely be left to find 
its own work and fix its own sphere of action. 
But that is not equallytrue of alent, Rightly 
acknowledged, and carefully cultivated, talent 
may be made serviceable in man depart- 
ae Art-work. In such wo —— 
ight do much, but at present comparatively 
little is done by them. This is a fact the 
more to be regretted in the present urgent 
demand for suitable work for women, since 
there can be no difference of opinion con- 
cerning the suitability of Art-work, especi- 
ally for educated women, to whom so few 
avenues are open. 

Teaching is universally admitted to be 
woman’s special work, and we should 
naturally expect to find women teaching 
drawing or painting as generally as they 
teach music. It is not easy to get statistics 
concerning women thus employed in fami- 
lies, or in private schools ; but it is certainly 
not difficult, from one’s personal experience, 
to count up more men than women. And, 
as s public schools, there is no room 
for doubt. In Great Britain are 117 
Art-schools, where 20,133 pupils receive 

. instruction. Of these ¢hree only are super- 
intended by ladies: one in Queen Square, 
London, one in Edinburgh, and the Queen’s 
Institute, Dublin. Out of 338 Art night- 
classes, where the attendance num 
10,000, five are taught by women. Govern- 
ment aid is also given to 1,359 schools for 
the poor, containing 147,243 children w 
are taught drawing. There is here, in every 
social grade, room for the em t of 
women as Art-teachers. Dou many 
of the classes in the schools may be taught 
by women, but, if so, only in subordinate 
positions, This cannot be the result of want 
of cote eee in women, for Miss Gann, 
the head of the Queen Square School of Art, 
stands, in 1871, second on the list of Art- 
teachers, having been ¢héird in the previous 
pene. Nor is it ove ye obstacles raised 

prevent weanen rom ualifying them- 
selves for the work. The same instruction 
is given to both sexes; and one distinct 


together the delicate flowers, and 
ho apse devices which are to ring delight 





tion throughout the kingdom. 
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po mcs pny +m Layee ob She 
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male students. Designing seems to offer 

peculiarly suitable work for women. To 

whom should we so confidently apply for all 

that concerns the beautifying of home-life 

as to the presiding spirit of ' 

should not the instinctive taste and natural 
ace of woman be reflected in the hues and 


or winter silk or satin, grow u 

hand of the lady-artist, as w 

es oma 1 * the invention a. — 
er © reason can possibly 

why talent in women, if as much cultivated 

as by men, should not produce the same 

results, 

Some good work in this direction has 
been accomplished in the Female Schools 
of Art. Designs for wall- have been 
very success There is a still higher 
branch of wall-decoration which might be 


semeees more extensively than has 
been done by women, though we have a few | i 


instances their success here also. In 
and stately buildings, where Art in 

its true sense is desired for decorative pur- 
a lady-artists ™~¥ carry out their 

esigns in person, or by deputy. 

Hitherto the most Sverbe branches of 
design for ladies have been /ace, fans, and 
jewellery. \f they could not decorate their 


wane as | might, at least, ornament 
themselves. But the same kind of talent 
might find a yet wider scope in the recent 
revival of the ancient homage to St. Valen- 
tine, and in the interc of the Christmas 
and New Year’s cards, which now make the 
’s “Christmas box” a ee 
sure as well as duty. The coloured litho- 
graphic “ scraps,” bi fruit and flowers, 
pretty heads, &c., used in the ornamentation 
of screens and fancy-boxes are also in the 
same class. The original design is bought 
by the lithographer, who then ces it 
by the thousand. But such igns are 
usually made by men ; we hear of women 
employed in the manufacture of these things, 
but not in originating them. In the manu- 
factory of Mr. Robert Canton, 22, Aldersgate 
Street, for instance, a ay pent sight 
may be seen of rooms” with happy- 
looking young women, chattin: 
over their work, as with skilful fingers they 


ight 
to expectant on February 1 

ae here for the comfort 
way 


in themselves, but 
interesting from 
tfulness is a tribute paid by the 
his own wif: 
ic 


comp! 
ae thoeal 
head of the establishment to 





the home ? Why | i 









women. The re-touching 


phoemnete have long been i 

of industry for women. But there 
is no need to stop here. In imaginative 
photography Mrs. Cameron has shown 
what cape Foe any oo The copying of 
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thon calatl 

the anlaes toes them within 

moderate powers, and it 

that painting oyerter ter 

birds and landscapes, or chi ’s 

i ark in itself ae suitable for 

rmen. The same may be 

tary character, since men 

women do from want of 

. And yet this is work in which 

ew women are engaged. Among 

ibitors of china in the last Interna- 

tional Exhibition we find only two ladies. 

Of these, one exhibits with Messrs. Minton ; 

the other, Mrs. Ipsen, a Danish lady, had 

a case of her special work—exquisite designs 

' for vases, tazzas, &c., in serra-cotta, painted 

on a black ground,.which is so deservedly 

popular in C Doubtless other 

work had been done by ladies, but here the 

execution of original designs gave a right to 
special distinction. 

In the potteries, as a rule, where women 





are employed in painting, it is in a strictly 
subordinate position. Daughters assist 
their fathers, or wives their husbands, to 
fill in outlines, put in sprigs. Gilding and 
burnishing gold is work generally done by 
women, as is also transferring for the printer. 
But the largest number of women are 
employed in the same kinds of drudgery 
allotted to boys, who, having less physical 
strength, are worth lower wages than men. 
is fact lis in itself, however, not to be 
i as a grievance, because these 
are of the most humble and unedu- 
class, and unable to accept higher 
The true grievance, if any, must lie 
neglect of the Art-education of the 

as compared with boys of a higher 


in 
gu 
social grade. Great discussion has been 
raised, even so recently as the Social Science 
Meeting at Leeds, concerning the refusal to 
women of a “hand-rest” used by men in 


painting. It is not easy to arrive at the 
exact truth of the matter; but, as far as we 
can learn, it is quite true that there was at 
one time a strike among the men in the 
potteries when this hand-rest was allowed 
to women. But this may have been twenty 
years ago; and, certainly, for the last five 
years, in most manufactories, women use 
the hand-rest equally with the men, where 
o7> any painting at all. 
the narration of fact is always prefer- 
able to even the finest theorising, it may be 
well to give a picture of what has been done 
by women for one manufacturer, rather than 
imagine what might de or ought to be done 
by others. In the contemplation of a sub- 
ject so utterly dreary as that of the employ- 
ment open to educated women, it was indeed 
a refreshment of soul to look into a cheerful, 
airy room at Messrs. Minton’s “ Art-pottery 
studio” at Kensington, where about twenty 
ladies were executing, on the most delicate 
the designs which are so well 
and admi The china is brought 
from the works at Stoke to receive the first 
outlines and some of the ground colours. 
It then goes back to be glazed, after which 
it returns to be finished in London. There 
are kilns in connection with the studio, so 
that the finest work thus escapes the risk of 
conveyance to London. The ladies at work 
here, as well as the gentlemen, are success- 
ful students from South a or other 
Art-schools. Preference is given to 
these students by Messrs. Simpson, of the 
loy ladies in tile-painting. 
t t of this London 
studio Messrs. Minton have met the great 





difficulty attendant on the employment of 
women he china-painting ; although the 
fact of their having a lady-artist at Stoke, 
whose position is equal to that of the gen- 
tlemen there, proves that this difficulty is 
not insuperable. It is urged that young 
ladies could not go to live at the potteries. 
But young ladies do constantly leave home 


mination, which will cease only with success, 
to raise teaching, for women as for to 
its true rank as a profession, by making 
entrance os only to the duly 
qualified. e need alvendy felt for other 
work for women must then be greatly 
increased. If there is Art- power among 
women which can be made avai 


as governesses ; and it is not easy to see | gain 


why a little community, under proper ma- 
tronly supervision, might not as well exist 
at the potteries, doing pleasant work there, 
as at East*Grinstead, or Clewer, or in any 
other “ sisterhood.” ; : 

Glass-staining, with designs for windows, 
&c., is another kind of work in which women 
might find an employment, not as yet much 
sought by them. 

We do not, ~ ere — = great 
opposition is offe: manufacturers to 
the v wider employment of women. Indeed, 
even with the existing low estimate of the 
value of women’s work, their assistance 
may be expected. “There is no reason,” 
says one of them, “ why we should object 
to employ women. They work for lower 
wages than the men.” On the score of 
strict justice we may possibly dispute the 
reasoning of such a view of things, wonder- 
ing if good work, even if done by a woman, 
is not worthy of good payment. But we 
may, nevertheless, accept the position 
thankfully, and while we endeavour to 
secure the good work, leave for the present 
the question of its just reward e may 
remark, in passing, that no work done by 
women is likely to be justly paid, unless 
by the piece. Women work more slowly 
than men, unless equally well-trained ; 
and their time -work, if paid at the 
same ‘rate as that of men, cannot be of 
the same value to the employer. But it is, 
unhappily, a not uncommon fallacy among 
women, to think they may be three times 
as longtover a piece of work, and yet 
expect to be paid for their time as a man 
might be. 

In conclusion, we think we may safely 
assert that there is work in Art for more 
workers. Not too much work, for it is true 
that every avenue is thronged with eager 
seekers. And, unfortunately, till it is 
removed by emigration or some other 
equally potent remedy, we may never forget 
the fact that there are too many women in 
England. There is, therefore, room only 
for skilled workers. Good work may have 
a hope of good pay—not a certainty even 
then, but at least a hope. But for bad 
workers there is no room, and for bad 
workmanship no hope whatever. Incapa- 
city and incompetency are simply synonyms 
for suffering and starvation. This is a 
point which cannot be put too plainly, 
or pressed too heavily on parents with 
daughters who may by any possibility 
become dependent on their own exertions. 
And who, even in the middle ranks of 
society, can be safe from such possibilities ? 

We find an answer to this question in the 
fact that half the women in the United 
Kingdom are obliged to earn their own 
living. If girls for whom this future is even 
possible are not fitted for it by being taught 
to do some one thing thoroughly—from the 
makin of a pudding to painting a picture 
—the destiny of such girls is marked out 
for them as distinctly and definitely as if 
done with deliberate intention. Teaching 
has hitherto been the refuge for ladies 
incapable of other work: an evil always 
re-acting on itself, since those who do not 
know how to teach can only send out 
pupils as helpless as themselves. But even 








this poor refuge is fast failing, and will go 
past recall. There is now a’ steady deter’ 


there is in Art much work done by men and 
not yet done by women, although admitted 
to be their suitable and practicable work. 

In a second paper we consider- 
ing the reasons why it is not done, as well 
as some of the ways in which it may 
become possible to do it. 


EBONY AND ITS VARIETIES, 
BY P. L. SIMMONDS. 


THE ebony wood of commerce, so much used 
for inlayi - ae the duramen, or 
heart-wood, of several species o we et’ 2 
large genus of trees, natives chiefly ‘Africa and 
Asia. Our supplies of ebony have been falling 
off of late; we used to receive from 1, 
2,000 tons a year, now we do not get 
uantity. The aggregate im and value of 
the ebony imported in the last four » ace 
cording to the official returns, were as follows :— 
Tons. Value. 
- 2 « ame - ft0,t21 
° ° . $93 e ° . a 
ge eR 7 ‘. ° aie 

In an article “‘ On the Hard Woods of Com- 
merce,” published in this Journal some nine 
or ten years ago, I incidentally noticed aues 
but the subject is deserving more descriptive 
tail than was then given, as we are lamentably 
deficient of any good treatise on woods, not alone 
the furniture and fancy woods, but even on the 
ship-building and constructive woods, the dye- 
woods and others. 

Ebony was known and appreciated yoy 
ancients as a valuable wood. Virgil said it 
only came from India, though it is well-known 
that Ethiopia was famous for it, a fact recorded 
by Pliny ; Dioscorides said that Ethiopia’s ebony 
was the best. Herodotus wrote conc the 
latter country, “It produces much gold, huge 
elephants, wild trees of all kinds, ebony, &c.” 

pecimens of the useful applications of ebony 
are very common in most of our public Fine Art 
collections, as well as in private dwellings. In 
the India Museum, Whitehall, amon 
mens of carved ebony-work from the are 
candlesticks from Bynoor ; combs, caskets, trays, 
inkstands and other articles. , : 

In Europe ebony is used for cabinet, mosaic, 
or inlaying and turnery work, for flutes, handles 
of knives, and surgical instruments, &c. ; a 
forte keys are usually made of the East 
variety, the African ebony is the most 
in shape, and is the only sort used for the best 
sextants, rules and scales, onmet being liable to 

. From its hardness, durability, su ° 
bility of elegant polish and colour, ich has 
almost become another name for blackness, 
ebony has always been held in high 
Cheaper woods dyed black, parti that of 
the pear-tree, are frequently substituted for it m 
common work, 

Ebony was for a long time su: to be ob- 
tained r ba the D. Ebenaster of Ceylon alone, 
but in fact several other species, — differing 
from ¢\e another, yield this wood. great 
peculiarity of ebony wood is its extreme heavi- 
ness and dark black colour. Some species have 
the wood variegated with white or brownish lines. 
Unfortunately, the name ebony has not been re- 
pene Hey ag a yi this leads to some 
confusion, for there is a green ¢ which 
randa ovalifolia, of which import 
600 to 700 tons annually, 

half that quantity. It i 





turnery wood, and as 
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. Red ebony, or 

ivory-wood of Natal, is another hard wood of 

colony, but not belonging to the family. 
An iron-wood called Tanoea, o from 


ipelago, is as heavy as ebony, of a brown 
colour, streaked with shades. It somewhat 
resembles walnut, but is more solid, and is well 
fitted for furniture and cabinet work, and turning 


«* Weroe wood, obtained from A/bdizsia procera, 
Benth., when obtained from old trees is black, 
hard and solid in texture, and much resembles 
Nore worked rg —— It grows in the 

igh regions of Java, in the Philippine Islands, 
and Burmah. 


Ebony, like iron-wood of different kinds, is 
procured from several trees, and in several parts 
of the world. The late Dr. Roxburgh, in writ- 
ing about this tree, remarked, “‘ There are many 
species of this extensive genus which yield a 
hard black wood, I mean pure, intensely black 
(not em pgp to all of which we give 
the general appellation ebony. The genera 

a, Dalbergia, Bauhinia, and others, pro- 
duce different sorts of woods, having in their 
ponderosity, dark colour and fitness for cabinet- 
work, a close resemblance to ebony. In the 
more open forests of Quemby, a tree is abundantly 
and widely distributed, of the ebony family, 
Maba obovata, R. Br., but it does not attain to 
a large size. The wood is hard and tough, very 
close-grained black ebony at the heart, sap 
white and pink.” 

The commercial descriptions of ebony are 
| eapeon | ranged under three kinds, to 

countries from whence they are drawn—the 
Mauritius, the East Indian, and the African. 
The Mauritius ebony is the blackest and finest 

i as well as the hardest and most beauti- 
but it is the most costly and unsound. 
East Indian is less wasteful, but of inferior co- 
lour and coarser-grained ; the African is the least 
wasteful, but the most porous. 
INDIAN EBONIES. 


Some of the species, as D. ¢ 
East Indies, have a yellowish 
mes Se and nang is used 7S 
natives for man x is species is found 
in Coromandel. the Ci and Orissa mountains, 
The wood of D. cordifolia is also in use in Ben- 

and the Peninsula of India. The timber of 

is middling-sized tree, met with in the Circar 
mountains, is variegated with dark and white-co- 
a my ee pees: name of 
-khyin-za in Burmah, whic to a good 
size, has beautifully white and Tack mottled 
wood, ey reenter ym Pe the 

nd n 


lon of the 
which is 


centre of very old trees. 
There is a slight export a One 


kind of w specific gravity 1,200. It is 
the centre of the lar uy yt te | 
valuable, and the older the tree the better the 


if 


veins. 
of D. tomentosa also furnishes a black, hard, and 
heavy wood like the other species. It is much 


The | of 4,000 feet, the timber of whi 





true 
h Many trees of the ebony 
ound in the Tenasserim Provinces, and I 
seen good ebony brought from Siam ; a little is 
exported thence yearly by the junks to China. 
CrYLon Esony. 

Ebony is largely used in Ceylon for buildin 
ont toute. t is found chiefly at Chilaw 
and Batticaloa, in the northern and eastern 
ete of the island. Its weight 

is 71 lbs., and the average di i 
wood eighty years, but some of the varieties are 


oe 


FA wtgente: tel yrng for the 
tu id to government for 

i a i y Gnier on crown land, but 
some valuable pay hi rate of duty. 
For each ebony tree felled by li Is. 6d. 
paid, and for each satinwood tree, 2s. 

Mr. W. Ferguson, F.L.S.., from long-continued 
and extensive personal observation, published 
some years ago in a periodi ing ech. 2-4 
account of the timber trees of Ceylon, from which 
I take a few remarks on the species of ebony in- 
di teens! peer Pa ase 

ing over Fa ap ., the w 
of which is but of indifferent quality, and chiefly 
used for buildings, and boats’ masts, &c., we 
have D. cordifolia, Roxb., a hard, heavy wood, 
of a brown colour, very strong but difkcul t to 
work. D. Toposia, Ham., a middle-sized tree, 
not pncommon in damp forests up to an elevation 
is used for 
fancy cabinet-work. D. cruminata and D. 
~-= of Thwaite, timber used for building. 

. guesita, Thw., the D. hirsuta, Moore. 
This species produces the most valuable of the 
timber known as Calamander wood, so greatly 
esteemed for ornamental cabinet -work. The 
or ted part so much in request is an acci- 
dental produce of the tree, some trees producing 
none of it—some near the lower part of the 
trunk, whilst in others it is found only near the 
middle of the trees, and generally not in luxu- 
riant trees growing in rich soil, but in those grow- 
rho | rocky ground. These remarks apply 
to of the trees ucing variegated or 
ornamental woods, such as the Tamarind, in 
which the beautiful Sprang cet yoda wood is 
found only in very old trees, an y in 
the heart of the lower part of the trunk, or in 
the roots. The differences of soil, climate, and 
situation, have such an effect on the timber of 
the same species of tree, that unless these facts 
are taken into account ing the specimens 
Sanat mae of strength and weight 

cubic foot, ific gravity, &c., are not to 
Ce depended upon. Again, the times of felling, 


The 
Mediriye; of the true ebony Caluvere; and of 
Oe Saeed ie, Rae ee 

D. Ebenum, ,» yields the best kind of 
ebony wood, and according to Mr. Thwaites, 
the colonial botanist, it is not uncommon up to 
an elevation of 5,000 feet. 

D. oocarpa, Thw. The wood of this tree 
seems to be fitted for cabinet purposes. _ 

D. insignis, Thw., is also a valuable timber 
tree, growing in damp forests up to an elevation 
. ee ttifolia, Th grows in the mountains 

'° W., 
to an ager Boia ry The timber much 
resembles Calamander wood. 
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and 1869, under 
that island. The imports in bro 
tons, and the quotations for Ceylon ebony are 
now £10 to £13 per ton, 
EBONIES OF EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
In the Philippines, several of Di 
occur. A variety of D. Fw pay 
is much valued, and em 
fine cabinet-work, being yellowish red with great 
— spots of . The texture is solid, 
longitudinal and compressed, large, 
long and aassow; pollched with Sealy ; Sp ts 
merae Saree the trunk, and shaving somewhat 
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ART-NOTES FROM GENEVA. 


(Re? “oo 
WERE it) not irr ince sopan it mice pad 
curious subject to investigate how far 
mature influences the ‘artistic 


detelop- 
gation. As forinstance, why H 
Nmonotonous flatsy bas eines 
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to see.them: This church has lately.undergone 
a thorough ing, and the: es. were re- 
moved to.the: Musée Rath. « ist one that 
déserves tobe better known ;.a:very beautiful 
and .genuine * ; of yearly 
Italian Art. ‘It is an An divided into 
two ; as was very customary at that period ; 
on’ the right panel is inscribed FRIS; BARTHO. 


on the 


° 


other panel the ‘date of 1511.» On: 
ents there is a sort of monogram, two 


Rossel 


is 
i's 
and 


ings intersected by a cross. -The 
evidently the oi 

two celebra' Fra Bartolomeo, 
a ag Apes i 

onna 1s ’ 

bending, fall. of igni i 

Fra Bartolomeo has shown in his treatment of 
the same subject at Florence, and at Lucca. The 


kneeling angel with coloured-wings and 
Ste caeearan ce 


removed from Paris, this picture 
“au frais de la ville de Genéve ;” 
we are inclined rather to say, at’the of 


pad ee eg arn colour has been li 
applied to the background; still, we be 
nkful the sweet face of the Madonna has 
spared.” It is worth some trouble to see one such 
picture, and we do not wish to linger over those 
of inferior merit, such as the Le Sueur and others, 


but which: probably, at the time were given, 


in colour, but deeper in religiotis sentiment 
most of his ;-also’there are some very good land- 
scapes by Calame,-of whom the Swiss are jus 
Oe ee ane - 
ides. the picture-gallery, the Musée contains 
an instructive collection of casts from the antique ; 
and in an adjoining street is a ex- 
hibition ‘of modern pictures, where some fin 
enamels are always. to. be seen, an art which 
has been carried to high perfection in Geneva. 
The antiquarian treasures of the li 
are somewhat beyond our , but who 
are learned in that branch of will find in it 
al collection of most rare and beautiful 
mi and illuminated works, and MSS. of 
great value. Half of the celebrated’ Petau collec- 
tion is deposited here ;' the other half, as is. well 
known, was bought. by Catherine of Sweden, 
and given by. her to Vatican.: There are 
many other precious objects, such as twelve ser- 
mons of St. Augustine, on Egyptian 
mo ter mi i arena bet gr ane 
as specimens printing, and also MSS. and 
documents relating to the Huguenot le in 
France, of which the historic worth is nced 
by the recent loss of the Strasburg library, where 
similar records were destroyed. A mere 


ei that, even in Geneva, there 

to help one through a bad day, when the moun- 
tains are not visible, and the lake is leaden- 
coloured, The upper town is, itself, very pecu- 
liar and characteristic ; with its old-fashioned 


©. 1 in the catalogue, is, in its way, a 
| Sr caniiseape-poetry ; also there is 
ich at this "when Greek Art an the 


picture 
moment, 
are exciting so much attention, deserves 





notice. The gem of the collection is a replica, 


. | interest ; the 


; | picture has all the appearance of an 
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few words from Byron; and the’ subject is dis- 
“ Voltai ' 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF 
W. COTTRILL, ESQ., SINGLETON HOUSE, 
HIGHER BROUGHTON. 
‘WITHIN A MILE OF EDINBRO’ TOWN? 
* J. Faed, R.S.A., Pinxt. |, R-C, Bell, Sculpt. 
THE subject of this picture has no i 
ship-to the po old. Scotch . ballad, 
first line of which Mr. J: Faed has 
as the title of his work. ‘ The song tells 
story* of ‘a ‘ well-to-do -young farmer’ 
wooed and won a maiden in .a far 
humble position of pipe himself; 
is a pretty cottage-girl, scarcely, as it’ 
yet is her teens, whose thoughts j 
are on other matters. bent than love-mak 
though one would e to say they. 
be thus occupied when she has grown half 
a-dozen years older. ‘Seated on a flowery 
bank by the’ way-side, “within a’ mile. of 
fa tab basa rf on a wae od seen 
in the she to 
to the city with some of Ate j uce Pre 
home : a pair of fatted- ducks lie dead in 
the basket, and a piece of embroidered work 
of some kind or other, probably.of home- | 
manufacture ; for all of which she expects _ 
to find a market.; and, with a portion of 
what these will realise, she will possibly take 
back, in the stone-bottle by her side, some- 
thing that will enable the old: folk in the 
cottage to brew a few glasses of toddy before 
retiring to rést when the labours of the day 
are over. The lassie is lost in meditation, 
but whether about her commercial expedi- 
tion, or on some special object in sight that 
fixes attention, is not easy to divine. ..« | 
It is a very charming pictare of 49 Winds 
without; a_point that. does not offer some 
_ face is very attractive, 
icative of thorough 
from 





bright, and‘in 
lookin 


tic ng out intelligently 
Swiss | fashioned bonnet, which might have done 


duty on the head” of her grandmother : it 
was evidently made for use and not for show, 


” The drapery of the figure and every acces- 


sory of the picture are painted with great - 


freedom, yet while the — 4 


| disposition of the landscape, in rugged 


un- ~ 
conventional masses, is most effective. The 


meditated composition ; still it is a work of 


thoughtful labour. 


* Any traveller who leaves Geneva without 
the Deaf and oa rn torn mee ee “ 
dren there are ta t to speak juite n 
hear, as it were, the eye, by watching the action 
the lips, and so can carry on conversation . 
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at the intersection of Collier Street and 
by the 


MONUMENT ment of Victoria, by the sculptor Charles 
| Summers, in memory of Robert O’Hara Russell = et The sum voted 
ag IN MEMORY OF THE EXPLORERS | Burke and William John Wills, the ex- onan was only £4,000; the 
plorers who first crossed the main-land of | scul — sesisns O2 metal ‘an all other 
| pedestal is a Run aed-ieo 
ith, from the Victorian Ranges, and has 
It is surmounted by 


BURKE AND WILLS. 
Australia from south to north, and who 
WE engrave the monument which has been | sacrificed their lives in the effort. 
erected, in pursuance of a vote of the Govern-| The monument is erected in Melbourne, alone cost eam 
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figures of the ex dorers, cast in bronze, and | northward over the country he penetrated, | the observations. ‘The four dassi rilievi 
13 feet in = Burke stands zs, and while Wills is seated by his side recording | which we have also engraved, represent, a} 
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the start of the exploring party from Mel- 
bourne, amid the tumultuous applause of 
the inhabitants; (2) the return of Burke, 
Wills, and King to Cooper's Creek, only to 
find that their comrades had deserted them ; 
(3) the death of Burke, or rather the dis- 
covery of his remains by the natives ; and 
(4) the finding of King, the sole survivor, by | 
the party despatched in search of the expe- | 
dition under Mr. Howitt. 

Mr. Summers won, as a student, two | 


cipal figure, and the reflection ot the interest 
felt by the spectator in the attitudes and 
countenances of the subsidiary figures, show 
a thorough mastery of composition. Again, 
the well-combined group of the three 
deserted travellers, the desolation thrown 
into the scene by the treatment of the back- 
ground, with the blasted stump of the tree, 
the over- wearied camel, the pale thread- | 
like crescent of the moon—all tell but too 
truly the mournful tale of the expedition. 
The character and expression, no less than 


i 


results, will always be recorded those of 
—— O’Hara Burke and of William John 
ills. 

Of the life of the latter we have a more 
detailed account than we have of his ser- 
vices in the expedition. Born at Totnes, in | 
Devonshire, on the 5th of January, 1834, | 
the son of a physician, Mr. Wills seems to 


have experienced, from his childhood, a | 


species of fascination when he regarded the 


silver and one gold medal as prizes from the | ductions are characterised by great breadth 
Royal Academy. Obliged by the state of | and vigour; as may be seen by our en- 
his health to seek a warmer climate, he | gravings, which are taken from photo- 
went to Melbourne, where he laboured suc- | graphs of the monument. The com 
cessfully in his profession until 1837, when | sition of each of the groups is of a hig } 
he returned to England. He is now es- | order of merit. Three of the dassi ril; 


‘tablished at Rome, paying an annual visit have something of that processional cha- 
‘to London. His vp works are busts | racter of arrangement which the most emi- 


of eminent men, of which he sent three | nent artists have r ded as appropriate to 
to the Royal Academy exhibition in 1870, | a frieze. The mode in which the eye, in 
and the same number in 1871. His pro- | each instance, is led to dwell on the prin- 


STARTING ON THE EXPEDITION. 


the size, of the sculptured figures, are such| With the names of the most successful 
as to lead to the conviction that the sculptor | travellers, of those to whose energy, strength, 
worked con amore, not for pecuniary profit, | and fortune, the world may be said to owe 
but for fame, and moreover that he has | positive enlargement of territory, must be 
been very much underpaid for his work. | ranked those of the martyrs of geographical 
So little is generally known in this country | discovery. The name of Franklin will be 
of an event that so warmly and keenly in- | remembered as long. as that of Cook. 
terested our fellow-countrymen, the inha- | Those who fall in the van and forlorn ho 
bitants of this great southern colony, that | of discovery must rank with those w. 
a short account of the circumstances which | have won its spoils. Among these names 
led to the erection of this monument may | of brilliant promise, cut off in the dawn of 
be not unwelcome to our readers. | a career that promised the most valuable 


THE RETURN TO COOPER'S CREEK. 


the opportunity ot studying a map. Under | or, perhaps, from the very fear of this 
the title of “A Successful Es loration | natural blemish, to fall into the opposite ex- 
through the Interior of Australia from Mel- | treme, and to give too pale and uncoloured 
bourne to the .Gulf of Carpentaria,” his | a silhouette of the beloved object. It is not 


| Sorrowing father has given us a sketch of | as reviewing the book of Mr. Wills that we 


the life of his gifted son. Memoirs of this | now speak; but it is pleasant to observe 
nature rank among the difficulties of lite- | that, notwi ing his eminent apprecia- 
rature. Parental or filial affection is too apt | tion of the high promise of his son’s cha- 
to magnify features of little interest to | racter, and his abiding sorrow for his loss 


ion | stron . 4 : a ae ; - 
instruments of scientific discovery, or had | _ gers; to dwell too long on virtues, (to which indignation at the 


ch, however winning, are not unusual ; | Ment that caused it gives greater )» 


See 
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the Devonshire physician has given an im- _ a gentleman whose name is still concealed, 
partial as well as a deeply interesting narra- | offered one thousand pounds as an induce- 
tive. Indeed, very much of the volume is | ment to the government and other — 
taken from the diary, letters, and field-books | to come forward and raise funds for the 
of the young explorer. The chief objection | exploration of the inland continent now 
that can be raised to the work of Mr. Wills | known as Australia, but formerly called New 
is, that he has, perhaps purposely, omitted | Holland. At that time the interior of this 
to give any of those definite surveying notes | vast district was absolutely unknown. Arid 
which form the sole abiding memorial of deserts, snowy mountains, inland seas, or 


this fatal expedition. any other distribution of the surface, might 
e 


It was, we believe, in the year 1858 that | be expected with equal probability. 


71 


| colonial legislature of Victoria voted £6,000, 


subscriptions, to the amount of 

made up a sum of above £9,000 
enterprise. In the multitude of counsellors 
ony elaiecaens mes aamaaitcame 
olly reigns supreme over a multipli 
self-opinionated executive, is too painfully 
apparent from the mode in which the Ex- 
ploration Fund Committee proceeded to 
utilise this respectable sum. For an expe- 


in aid of important object ; and private 
ae 


dition of such moment, in which perils the 
most unexpected might at any time be 
encountered, the first requisite was a mili- 
tary organisation. Even if, in the lack of 
volunteers of the proper class—officers or 
men of the Royal Engineers — this first 
element were not available, it was indis- 
pensable not only that unity of command 
and prompt obedience should be ensured, 
but that some practical experience of the 
manner in which discipline could be main- 
tained, and the great objects of the expedi- 


true man, covetous of honour, careless of | 


profit. But the fact’ that, in the command 
of an expedition of so essentially scientific 
an object, he kept no regular — gave 
no written orders to his subalterns, and 
acted on his own impulse without consulting 
those who were better informed, at least as 
to detail, than himself, are indications of a 
temperament which, no doubt, mainly con- 
tributed to the disastrous shipwreck of his 
party as the result of the adventure. 


DEATH OF BURKE, 


| tion carried out, should have been obtained | appointed leader of the expedition. An 


before. the exploring body was allowed to active and experienced man, in his par- 
commit itself to its unknown fate. On the | ticular sphere, of one of the old Galway 
contrary, nothing seems to have been families, Mr. Burke had held a commission 
thought of beyond the appointment, to put | as lieutenant in the Austrian army; on 
it in the most favourable light, of appro-| quitting which service he had an appoint- 
priate units. How they were to be tied ment in the ag, gee yey 
together, except by a nominal gradation of; There, Mr. ills tells us, he was so 
rank, was not, apparently, in any way | beloved by his men, that several resigned 
regarded. | when he left for Australia, and accompanied 
Mr. Robert O’Hara Burke, police in- him in the hope of still serving under their 
spector at the Beechworth district, was favourite commander. He was a brave and 


FINDING OF KING. 


Mr. Wills was appointed surveyor and | by Mr. Burke a month previously. Thus 
astronomer, and thied in command. The | before they had made a om Fi their in- 
second officer, G. J. Landells, who appears tended journey, a sixth “ — 
to have owed this rank to the circumstance | of the n, wry 
of having been employed to bring from India | tion of leader poor astronomer, 
the camels which, twenty-seven in number, | most important Fe necessary pre 
were attached to the expedition, resigned his | had proved unfit for their posts. ; 
on the fifty-seventh day after starting. tinue the route without a a. 
Pe nmery + lager ny era aided re ssa 

nis is exam ¢ same day. | 

Ferguson, the foreman, had been discharged | On the 20th of August, 1860, nearly the 
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creek, and Mr. Burke, 


whole population of Melbourne suspended 
ordinary business, and turned out to wit- 
ness the departure of the explorin expedi- 
tion, which consisted of five officers, or 
specially qualified explorers, ten working 
men, and three sepoys. Twenty-seven 
camels, several pack-horses, and two wag- 
ns, built expressly for the purpose, 
‘ollowed Mr. Burke, who was on horse- 
back. The start is represented on our 
second illustration. The party moved 
slowly through the enclosed districts, 
reaching Swan Hill, on the Murray River, 
the northern boundary of the colony of 
Victoria, by the 1st of September. The 
16th of October found them at Menindie, 
on the Darling, where Landells and Beckler 
deserted. Thence they started on the 
19th, nine men, sixteen camels, and fifteen 
a — ewe miles a day, 
through a fine sheep-grazing country, 
intersected with creeks, or torrent-beds, 
at distances never yer ye | twenty miles. 
Wright was despatched back to Menindie, 
with orders to follow with the remainder of 
the camels to Cooper's Creek, and to take 
steps to procure a supply of jerked meat. 
Mr. Wills describes the country near the 
eastern bank of the Darling as barren and 
miserable, consisting chi of mud-flats, 
covered with polygonum bushes, box timber, 
and a few salsilaceous plants of inferior 
quality. Lofty sand-ridges, from twenty to 
forty feet high, and in some cases more 
than sixty feet above the level of the river- 
banks, present serious obstacles to future 
irrigation. The country was parched, 
although the season had been an unusually 
rainy one. Severe gales from W.N.W. 
sweep over the forest in the spring, and 
carry ev ing before them ; torn- down 
trees and ches, all lying in the same 
direction, bearing witness of the fury of the 
storm. Sand-drifts register their progress 
by the logs which they bury, and a plant, 
called the Darling pea, abounds; which 
horses will readily eat, but which, if eaten 
alone, affects them with madness. 
Contrary to orders, and it would seem, 
without any reasonable excuse, Wright lin- 
ered at Menindie until the 26th of January. 
folly of dividing the expedition, and the 
total want of proper subordination, thus 
paved the way for failufe. Burke and his 
reduced party reached Cooper’s Creek, in 
27% 26 south latitude, a distance of about 300 
geoera hical miles directly to the north of 
enindie, on the 11th of November. 
From this spot Mr. Wills made two recon- 
naissances, taking with him only one man 
and a couple of camels, travelling within a 
fortnight 500 miles, and walking between 
eighty to ninety. On the 16th of Decem- 
ber, Mr. Burke again subdivided his already 
reduced company, starting with only Mr. 
Wills, two men,,six camels, and one horse, 
in the direction’ of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Brahe, with three Englishmen, one Indian, 
six camels, and twelve horses, was left at 
Cooper’s Creek ; with orders, which are 
stated to be positive, but which do not 
appear to have been put in writing, to 
await the return of the exploring party 
from the north. The arrival of right, 
who would have been the superior officer of 
Brahe, was, however, expected by Burke. 
The small party advanced as far as 19% 15' 
of north latitude, their 112th camp, where 
ow. as - far as - can make out 
narrative, on the 30th of Janu 
1861. Golah, the a Pow beamed ine 
ollowing the same 
disastrous system that he adopted from the 
first, pushed on with only Mr. Wills and 
one horse towards the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. This they reached, in lati- 


tude 17° 53’ south, and longitude 140° east, 
on the 11th of February, 1861. By the 13th 
of February they had rejoined Gray and 
King at camp 119, and commenced their 
long and toilsome return. From leaving 
Menindie the rate of a was thus 
about 11 minutes of latitude per diem. 
The weather seems by this time to have 
broken up. Many thunderstorms deluged 
the ground and made it all but impassable 
for the camels, A large snake, 8 feet 4 
inches long and 7 inches in girth, with two 
rows of teeth in each jaw, is mentioned in 
Mr. Wills’s diary on the 3rd‘of March, and 
two days later we find that Mr. Burke was 
attacked by dysentery after eating the 
snake. Date-trees here were numerous, 
and the fruit was nearly ripe. For a few 
days the health and spirits of the party 


rose. The feed found on the way for the | 


beasts was abundant. Rain became fre- 
quent after the 13th of March, and the 
camels, animals pe ap to — = 
dry sand, were greatly distres y the 
deur clay and slimy mud which covered 
the plains. Several of these were killed, 
and the flesh dried for provision. On the 
8th of April Gray was taken ill, and on the 
17th he died, the party having by this 
time become so enfeebled as scarcely to be 
able to bury his remains, halting a day for 
that purpose. On the evening of Tuesday, 
the 22nd of April, they arrived at Cooper's 
Creek—to find , to their consternation, that 
Brahe had deserted his post on that very 
day, and not only had returned on their 
former track, but had taken with him the 
clothing, much of which was the private 
property of Mr. Wills, and of which they 
now were sadly in need. 

The chance of catching Brahe, the ad- 
vantage of returning through a known route, 
and the life and spirit which:the beasts 
of burden would have displayed, according 
to the testimony of experienced travellers, 
in returning on the tracks of their com- 
panions, were all most injudiciously sacri- 
ficed by Burke, who attempted to reach the 
Adelaide district by the route appropriately 
termed that of Mount Hopeless. From 
this time the entries in Mr. Wills’s diary pre- 
sent a scene almost too sad to dwell on, that 
of the struggle of gallant men with the slow 
inroads of famine. Returning to Cooper’s 
Creek, after ineffectual attempts to cross 
the country, Burke and Wills both sank 
victims to want of a food ; the last 
entry in the journal of the geographers 
being on Friday, 29th of June, 1861. King, 
the sole survivor, after living for some time 
with the blacks, was rescued, in an extremely 
reduced state, on the 15th of September, 
by a relief party conducted by Mr. Howitt. 
A Royal Commission was issued on the 12th 
of November, 1861, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the sufferings 
and death of the Victorian explorers. 

In an expedition of the nature of that so 
gallantly attempted by these unfortunate 
men, time was only an object in so far as 
its lapse might carry them into an un- 
favourable season of the year, or cause the 
expenditure of their provisions. It was 
eminently a casein which most haste 
— _Mmean worst speed. The careful 
reduction of the observations of gvery day, 
and their record in such a state as to be of 
permanent service to geographical science, 
was the first object to be borne in mind. 
Even the actual reaching of the waters of 
the Northern Ocean was a matter of less 
importance than the obtaining an exact 
knowledge of the route thither through the 
interior, stage by stage: as the shores of 


the Gulf of — were known to 





hydrographers. The proper mode, there- 





— 


fore, of conducting the expedition would 
have been to keep the whole party well 
together, advancing by easy stages, and 
examining the country to a certain distance 
on either side; the observations of each 
day, or of each stage, being regularl 
recorded by the surveyor on a sket 
mnap, for which the notices of all the astro- 
nomical observations would form so man 
points of absolute ition: and on which 
distant hills and other conspicuous objects, 
beyond the range of the actual survey, 
should have been trigonometrically laid 
down, and approximately sketched in. 
In fact, a g military surveyor was the 
only proper chief for such an exploration, 
The time thus consumed would certainly 
not have exceeded that devoted to the 

inful scramble through the country, in 
which division of force and absence of 
discipline led to such fatal disaster. The 
distance from se to the — of 
Carpentaria is a little under twenty degrees 
of latitude. The rate of progress, from the 
departure of the expedition to the striking 
of salt water by Burke and Wills alone, 
was thus a little less than seven geographi- 
cal miles per diem. 

The price paid by these gallant men for 
the renown of having been the pioneers ot 
Australian discovery was no less than their 
lives. Honour to their memory! As far as 
any scientific results of so great a sacrifice 
have been obtained, the credit is due to 
Mr. Wills. He seems to have been a born 
surveyor. Of his technical work in this 
expedition the volume published by his 
father does not afford us the means of 
judging. But the care and propriety of his 
reports, the exhaustive character of his 
observations, the appropriate lan in 
which he records such features the 
country traversed by him as were most 
important for the interests of colonists, are 
all such as to make us feel that in his 
untimely death we have to lament the 
premature close, not only of the life of an 
estimable man, but moreover of a career 
which might have been of eminent service 
to geographical and to physical science. 
On one point of extreme importance alone 
it is remarkable to note, so active 
inquiring a mind appears to have been 
entirely uninformed. Had Wills been a 
botanist, there is good reason to suppose 
that he would have sought for cruciferous 
or chenopodaceous plants, by the use of 
which the health of the sufferers might 
have been sustained. Much valuable in- 
formation respecting the properties of 
various plants hitherto almost unknown 
mightralso have been gained. 


[We take this opportunity ot announcing that 
a very important work is in preparation— 
“‘ AUSTRALIA ILLUSTRATED.” 


The letter-press will be furnished by Mr. 

Carton Boorn—the result of fifteen 5 
sidence and travelling in Australia. 

tor of Settlements to th 

ictoria.” In the course of his 


and the facts stated came under his personal 
observation. The description includes am ac- 
count of the discovery, settlement, and 
position of the Colonies as a whole, as well as a 
particular description of the scenery and 


and the natural features of the coun! 
introduced wherever i . 

tions will consist of line-engravings from 
ings by Mr. SKINNER PRouT, many years 
dent in the colony, and 


draw- 
resi . 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


_ THE IRON-CASTINGS 
OF MESSRS. MACFARLANE & CO. 





Ir is only when public attention is fully 
awakened to heptane facts that the full force | 
of popular opinion begins to be felt. We are 
subject to periodical alarms from the invasion of 
virulent and fatal diseases, which established 
authorities pronounce to be preventible ; but the 
infliction, open | for the nonce done its worst, 
away, and we solace ourselves by hoping 
for the best until the next visitation. We have of 
late been most painfully impressed with the insuf- 
ficiency of our sanitary oqeards, and the im- 
ion is the more deeply felt because, although 
it is not generally recognised, help lies rather in 
simple mechanical effort than in any abstruse 
scientific regimen. The revolting reports of 
disease and death which are from time to time 
put forth, would argue that we are destitute of 
all resource ; whereas the truth is, we are slow to 
avail ourselves of — agg Sie oo 
it is surprising so little is 
which is offered towards the repression of those 
malignant influences that generate fatal disease. 

In this direction the house of Messrs. Mac- 
farlane & Co. has been occupied for a very 
long series of years, with an energy and enter- 
prise which now enable them to meet every 
sanitary requirement suggested, not only by 
their own lengthened experience, but also 7 
the protracted ventilation of the question. It 
is to this d ent of the ucts of their 
house that attention is naturally directed at a 
time when the means of sanitary protection is 
one of the most important questions of the day. 
Messrs. Macfarlane have considered the subject 
in all its bearings, as well for town as country ; 
and for information as to the number, variety, 
and utility of their propositions, reference is 
su to a large folio volume, | ear ver by 
the , in which are set forth all their designs 
for the many useful and ornamental forms in 
which iron can to this end be used. . 

We have by permission visited the extensive 
establishment in Upper Thames Street; and 
with re; to the remarkable ucts in cast- 
iron to be seen there, it were better at once to 
turn to the volume of executed designs, than 
to limit this notice to a description of any selec- 
tion of objects which in number would constitute 
but a a eee proportion of the exhi- 
bited w ; from the earliest to the most recent 
of which the nicest skill and care have been 
exercised in the preparation of the models and 
the moulds. Such solicitude, in truth, is but due 
to the virtues of the material in which the 
work takes its form, for, of all commonly con- 
vertible metals, iron is that which is susceptible 
of the sharpest and cleanest cast. Thus to any 
amount of elaborate finish it does ample jus- 
tice ; and we see continually among these exam- 
ples reticulations more delicate, and foliage 
surfaces more subtle, than could be represented 
by Gs eet eng SOP 
mar 


Messrs. Macfarlane have not, as frequently 
occurs with architects, wedded themselves to a 
style for better for worse. Their products are 
enriched by many of the best features of all 
styles, worked respectively into combinations so 
beautiful as to cause regret that the substance of 
the production is anything below a noble metal. 
The shapes are, for the most part, composite in 
taste, and free-handed in execution; gay and 
grave by fits, but always graceful and very often 
exquisite, with an inexpressible charm of propor- 
tion. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
these are the results of oe Hage of thought 
directed by the head of the to this particu- 


lar end ; and when we remember the extent of | ously 


application which has been attained, nothing 
less than such a latitude of thought could have 
served purposes so various and multitudinous. 
Allusion has been made to styles, with observa- 
tions to the effect that the rule of fragmentary 
composition is preferred, although the Vgc 
of the accepted elements of pote go a suffi- 
cient indication that any d be realised. 
Thus are we reminded of the Greek, the Byzan- 





comet Seas of agenien Gouin ites 
orms ex) 
bethan, ue; and, everywhere, by its 
a Pla flutter, of the — age 
utilisation o form in 
eee every presentable 
_The application of ornament to rain-water 
as a simple might have been met 
forcible objections ; here it is, however, in 
fact. The patterns are numerous; one taking 
the form of a slender Corinthian column, ano- 
ther having a well-pronounced spiral cord. 
Others have = columnar a ee the 
varieties extend to square patterns, ——s 
sides of which oe alent with dental and 
lozenge forms. <A rain-water pipe is one of the 
last objects which it might be considered 


are very elaborate; and this is not all, these 


which are as carefully ornamented as richly 
designed jewel-cases. To partition - railings 
attention seems to have been given, and 

ese products are made in every form and 
pattern. They draw attention from their 
novelty and the study which has been bestowed 
on their uction, and, as in the cases of 


tion is too refined to be applied. These may be 
—_ wherever partition-rails are 
as in churches, public buildings, and offices, for 
the tops of houses, fronts of windows, &c., &c. 
Those we had an op ity of seeing were 
8 or 9 feet high, — of com’ ents of 
different patterns, though any form 
may run uniformly through the entire cast. It 
is not at ce pe t water ecg he 
is produced at one casting, like an object 
Ee pall. The operation of 
design is rendered extremely difficult the 
various courses which the metal must to 
complete the form ; hence it is expedient to cast 
one or two compartments or panels at a time, 
and these are connected in such a manner as to 
form a oe work of any extent. In one 
of them a lower compartment is filled with 
repetitions of the Greek honeysuckle in a 
heart-shaped band, surmounted by a star of five 
rays between twisted rods terminating upwards 
with a caduceus-formed rod and Eg me 
compartment ma’ t as a principal form a 
Send seh ote ints, the centre and 
smaller spaces being with contrasting 
circlets, Again, there is a quadrangular form 
having a Maltese cross as a centrepiece, and the 
incidental side spaces filled by ere os The 
upper portion is divided, the lower half being 
composed of circles, while the other portion con- 
tains a trefoil. Lateral bands may be added ; 
the example shown is an enlarged hawthorn, or 
some similarly jagged leaf, but in this adjunct 
a may ee at use of the 
smi or rugged . Injanother gate 
or screen there is a division of a much sim 
kind ; the space being cut by transverse sections 
forming in the centre one complete diamond 
with cae of that form upwards vied _s 
wards. main spaces are occu a 
square design to repeat the diamond form, and 
the half lozenges present a pattern of lighter 
character, surmounted by a trefoil on the point 
of a heart. 

Under the head “Railing” is comprehended 
everything between a drip-frieze and a nine-foot 
altar-screen—as cresting and balconies, gallery- 
fronts, tomb-rails, window-guards, &c.; all of 
which in certain forms are common enough, 
but the patterns we have now to speak of are 
nothing vom than Art-studies, and they afe so 
numerous as to be exhaustive as regards form 
and fashion. In a collection so large the quality 
of the beautiful cannot be uniform, though the 
taste may be unimpeachable. Ip examining 
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led in the delineation of these objects ever 
since the springtide of the Rhodian Art, is not 
favourable to exact interpretations. 








The varieties of stair-railing cannot be passed 
over, as among these is presented - 
able’ confi 


adaptation of the common amphora-shaped rail, 
as consisting of only the outline, the centre 
being pierced, and containing a flower. 
may, or may not be new; the effect of it, how- 
ever, is very beautiful. Of another a lyre is 
the pri figure it contains; and again a 
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between two flat rods, that terminate 
in outlines, descri pe Be pastoral staff, 
between itions of which, into the ex- 
a pendant flower, overhang- 

“is the means of connecting 
This is certainly one of the 
instances of con- 


7 


th and diversity of 

in the production of railings, it 

the designing and cast- 

ing of gates there would be an equal exuberance 
of fancy. The simpler examples may show for a 
sien a bane aoe with rods with terminating 
trefoils, ‘converging towards the centre. The 
principal form is used in others subordi- 
with alcomplement of Gothic figures, 

h enlarged, that each fills one side 

are bounded above and 


st Hie 


conventional, ; 
may be noted that each 

with a care that renders 

space is devoted to 

the different patterns 

are not without embellish- 

of terminals, finials, crosses, 
weathervanes, flagstafis, &c., the 
rich. In these are intro- 
embellishment, each device 


FEE 


ity ; every possible modification and quali- 
fication being introduced in the patterns ot the 
crosses, some of which are plain, others more or 
less ornamented. The manner of the 
aprlication of ornamental iron-work to roofs is 
an in feature in these designs. We see 
continually iron-railing carried round portions 
the roofs of our recent architecture, but the 
railing is of the commonest kind, whereas, in 
these adaptations the best taste prevails. 
conclusion, it must a one that there is 
object or purpose to which iron-casting can 
applied, it is not rendered available with 
which give to the objects 
a value their common use. 
4 7 my a have not 
very hig’ ection, but 
ied that Messrs, Macfarlane & Co. 
have prosecuted, in search of the beautiful, 
uiry in every profitable direction, and have 
usted all forms in modified application to 
commonly useful objects, 


no 
be 








mo ay ing wr be my of 
hat | y descri as 
found learning in art, with respect to the 
numerous subjects of which it treats, It is solely, 
we understand, the production of Mr. Macfarlane, 
and is very extensively and well illustrated. 


GENERAL EXHIBITION 
OF 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


DUDLEY GALLERY. 

THE eighth exhibition of this institution 
numbers six hundred and i raga draw- 
ings and studies, the works of three hundred 
and eighty-seven contributors, of whom the 
large proportion of ei hty-eight are ladies. 
The exhibition is still supported by artists 
of eminence, though some whose works 
formerly a on the walls seem to 
have retired, leaving the field to younger 
aspirants to whom no other water-colour 
institution is open. The four miniature 
anels which proclaim ‘The Triumph of 
ortune, Fame, Oblivion, and Love’ (196), 
E. Burne Jones, seem to have been de- 
signed as complementary mural ornaments. 
The are sketched in ail on cloth agpe- 
cantly unprepared, and show much defe- 
rence —— feeli = —— Romano ; 
but, unlike many e n legends 
about the Vatican, they are Sistinctly legible. 
The ‘Triumph of Fortune, though car- 
ried much ker, resembles essentially 
Michael Angelo’s ‘Fortuna.’ The turn of the 
wheel precipitates a king, on whose falling 
form a scion of the proletariat mounts to 
majesty and power. The other three are 
— intelligible, and as impressive as are 
painted histories in which there are more 
victims than victors. The sketches are 
extremely low in tone, and no means 
suitable to the insufficient lighting of our 
London houses. In this it occurs 
to us to mention, as presenting a striki 
contrast, a small drawing by H. S. Marks, 
pred * Enter — naga (606), 
esigned apparently for a frieze. Here 
artist oanis: successfully all the requirements 
of either an artificial or a low natural light, 
|and in a spirit more probable and genial 
| than has iled in other similar works. 
| In the situations in which this painter pre- 
| sents himself there is no taint of vulgarity. 
| As a master of the serious-grotesque he is 
unsurpassed. Works of an entirely different 
| vein are those by S. Solomon,‘ One Dream- 
‘ing by the Sea’ (3) ‘Evening’ (111), 
: ot ym , (189), gt ideas are nr 
and as such not always icuous. in 
the first named appears a Seth seated on 
the sea-shore—nude and very like an 
academic study. We are to suppose him 
| Sleeping, but it is difficult to do so in the 
upright position he maintains. The third is 
alike im nation, but the proposition is 
more definite, for the general aspect is that 
of morning twilight, and he is in. the act of 
throwing off the mantle of night. It will be 





rendered with a feeling more sculpturesque 
than pictorial, and where the argument is 
clear the narrative is charming. These, 
however, with other works to be mentioned, 
} are not without the taint of what is known 
| as “style,” a compromise between classic 
| and ancient Florentine Art, in which we 
find’ that the yearning after exalted expres- 
sion often leaves no expression at all. 

In ‘ Ophelia,’ Mr. Smallfield, in a similar 
feeling, apologises for his dereliction of those 
persuasion, which constituted him one of 
_the most brilliant living painters of small 
| heads. The eyes here are too much forced 

for the pale breadth of the face, and this is 
the more observable as they are unsup- 
ported by the other markings. use 
there is so much that is excellent in it, 
‘Juliet and her 


Nurse’ (407), Juliana 
Russell, may be instanced ing i 
doe best of Fakes eee Sees 


ng | ‘ Cinderella and her Slipper’ ( 2), 


the | all fairy state or allusion, The 


understood that these conceptions are | lad 


flat manner, while the head of the nurse j 
in ing so different as all but to 
nounce ii by another hand. The poi 
of the drawing turns upon the ci 

suggested by question relative 
Romeo (Act II. Scene 5). The assumed 
im ce on the of the nurse is 
sufficiently maintained, and Juliet’s coaxing 
address is well shown, but 
impatience is unsupported by 


easy into the realms of Faydom, 
fancy of Hans Christian Andersen, 
whose airy conceptions are here emliodied 
by a lady ; at least, so it would appear on 
the face of the drawings themselves (669, 
E. V. B.), of which there are not fewer than 
twelve. All are reall ey Hema js 
prssent,ef comnen, S degrees of 
ence, and would be fully appreciated were 
where they could be seen. They 
are on some of the most striking epi- 
sodes in the stories of “ The Dumb Maiden,” 
“ The Ugly Duck,” “The Witch and Gerda,” 
“The Fortunes of Thumbkinella,” &c. These 
charming fairy tales have been illustrated by 
German artists, but in a dry, hard manner 
in nowise approaching the i of these 
drawings, wherein the caprice is not over- 
weighted with earthy matter ; of which con- 
dition an instance ;occurs in another fai 


age 
beeece 


more conceit from fai 
to the stern realities of 


e 
vs 
F2F 


every: 
Hemy, although at once 


source of inspiration is 


sisters 
— and their envy is evident 
a sentiment so common rules 

conditions of the scene that it is difficult to 

believe it a deduction from a fairy tale. 
Nothing can be placed in stronger oppo- 

sition to such themes than a on 

railways, the share-market, engi 

iron e, &c.; all this and more 

in ‘The Iron Way’ (338), Charles 

embodied by an Italian priest whose 

of tone wo 


Soe pe 
ompei, &c., which opens to us story 
of priestly opposition to the establishment 
of railways in certain parts of Italy. The 
figure is extremely well drawn and very 
appropriate in character, but if it has 
deeper significance the afiche is the only . 
solution afforded to the eee A Por- 
trait’ (81), E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., that of 
has in it much more of vital reality 
than is usually found in water-colour por- 
traiture of its class. It may be somewhat 
low in tone, but being thoroughly ea 

in fact, is devoid of the slightest particle of 
affectation. There is also by Mr. Poynter 
a portrait of ‘ Mrs. J. W. Pease.’ 

A subject of great difficulty is that en- 
tertai by Lucy Madox Brown, show- 
ing how Cornelius Agri pa called up ina 
mirror, for the Earl of Surrey, the image of 
the tair Geraldine (295). Notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the proposition, they are 
disposed of ina manner highly creditable. 
‘Some have entertained Angels unawares 
(418), E. Clifford, is by no means an attrac- 
tive subject. The restrictions as to 
scriptive personal points which hamper the 
artist would to failure even genius of 
~~ ss est order. ‘A Sketch in a Spanish 

urch’ (561), J. B. Burgess, is a very 
modest 








title to a drawing which shows so 
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much of detail made out with such a nice 
effect of breadth. A drawing of a female 
_— in white drapery (175), W. J. 
ennessy, and called ‘ Spring-time,’ is dis- 
tinguished by many beautiful points, but it 
is more statuesque than pictorial. ‘ Until 
tres me break Se the yy eer flee away’ 
189), Simeon mon, is the text standing 
in the place of a title toa group of three 
heads, but the relation between the drawing 
and the text lies in the dim twilight of con- 
jecture. If it point to the consummation of 
our present dispensation, the allusion is not 
sufficiently perspicuous. There is much 
reality and substance in ‘A German Boar- 
Hunter’ (100), Louis Huard ; it is carefully | 
finished, yet without any servility of man- 
ner: and the following are n as works 
of merit, some indeed of signal excellence : 
‘On the Thames’ (208), A. Ditchfield, ‘A 
Wanderer’ (237), Joseph Knight, ‘ Rivaulx 
Abbey—Yorkshire’ (246), Arthur Severn ; 
‘Grange Fell from the Village, Cumber- | 
land’ (256),—one of two ag Sag ree land- 
scapes the artist,—H. B. Richardson ; 
‘ Sheltering’ (248), James Hayllar ; ‘ Glean- 
ing’ (255), the want of substance and round- | 
ness in the figures here makes this look | 
unfinished ; with this contrast ‘ After-Din- | 
ner Gossip’ (260), Thorne Waite. ‘The | 
Bab Zouchly, Cairo’ (261), Frank Dillon, 
is a masterly drawing. Picturing dif- 
ferent ial, but also a drawing of con- 
siderable worth, is ‘ Durham, from Fram- 
wellgate’ (294), Charles Earle; but under 
whatever persuasion the tops of the houses 
in Framwellgate have been admitted into 
the view the introduction is a mischi s 
error. A ‘Sketch of Wild Flowers’ )» | 
Caroline Eastlake, is remarkable for its | 
icacy, truth, and that perfect freshness 
which so few artists succeed in communi- 
cating to even their most elaborate studies 
from nature. The same spirit and vitality 
characterise ‘Sunflowers’ (511), and the 
other subjects exhibited by this lady. Vi 
attractive drawings are also among the fol- 
lowing : ‘ Diving into Secrets’ (301), A. C. H. 
Luxmoore ; ‘ Puppies at Play’ (302), J. W. 
Botto ; ‘Lilies’ (333), Kate $ 
‘Garden Musings’ (361), Edith Martineau; 
‘ Cairn’s Cross’ (379), Thorne Waite ; ‘ Low 
Tide—Hayling Island’ (378), W. P. Burton ; 
ee: (387), Mrs. John Sparkes ; 
‘ Minnewater—Bruges, A. B. Donaldson ; 
‘Deal Boat—Bringing men Ashore from a 
Wreck on the Goodwin’ (37), H. Moore ; 
‘Pembroke Castle’ (65), A. W. Williams ; 


‘Dead Swan’ (80), James Hardy, Jun. ; 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ (94), 
McWhirter ; ‘ Supper - time’ (84), ohn 
Richardson ; ‘ In the Cloisters’ (167), Marie 
Spartali Stillman; ‘ The juggler’ 614), 
James Elliott ; ‘The Mad Widow—Paris, 
June, 1871, Felix Regarvey; with many 
other small landscapes and re-subjects 
which, in a summing up of the merits of 
the assemblage, inclines to the conviction 
that in the less ambitious works reside the 
nature, life, and spirit of the exhibition. 
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THOMAS VERNON. * 

WE regret to have to record the death, on 
the 23rd of January, of this engraver— 
certainly one of the best li vers of 

we have had in our time. He 
was born in Staffordshire about the year 
1824, and studied his Art in phe hom also 
in England, under Mr. P. Ligh For 
the Art-Fournal he engraved the ‘ Infant 
Bacchus,’ after’ the picture by Sir M. A. 











Shee, in the Vernon Collection ; and, sub- 
sequently, oo hg Peeing from the 
cture - Dyce, —an exquisitely 
beautiful plate ; ‘ Abundance,’ from the pic- 
ture by Van Eycken; ‘The Amazon— 
Portrait of the Princess Helena, from 
picture ; 
Grosvenor,’ also from the picture by Winter- 
halter—these four paintings are in the Ro 
Collection ; ‘ Olivia, after C. R. ie, 
R.A. ; and ‘ The Novice,’ after the picture 
by A. Elmore, R.A. Other plates him 
are, ‘ Madonna and Child, after lie ; 
‘The First-born, after C. W. Cope, R.A. ; 


and ‘Christ healing the Sick,’ from the | i 


icture by Murillo, in the ion of Mr. 
omline, M.P. It will not be easy to supply 
Mr. Vernon’s place for works of this ki 





“JOSEPH WATKINS, R.H.A. 


The Dublin papers announced, towards 
the close of last year, the death of this 
sculptor, at the early age of thirty-three. 
Mr. Watkins was an artist of great pro- 
mise, though he did not begin to study his 

fession till somewhat late in his short 
i He distinguished himself oF 
portrait-sculpture, his busts being much ad- 
mired for their truthfulness and spirit of 
execution. He was a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy and of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 





FELIX HIPPOLYTE LANOUE. 

This artist, who held a good position in 
the French Schooi of lan painters, 
died, in January, at Versailles, place of 
his birth, at the age of sixty. He first studied 
under Victor Bertin, then in the afelier of 
Horace Vernet, and he was also a il of 
the Ecole'des Beaux Arts. He gained, in 
1841, the Grand Prix de Rome, for \and- 
scape ; and, in 1867, a medal of the Second 
Class. Till 1870 he was a regular contri- 
butor to the Paris exhibitions; and, in 
1864, was nominated Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 





™ MR. RICHARD EVANS. 

The Hampshire Telegraph recorded, to- 
wards the close of last year, the death of this 
artist, who had resided in Southampton 
for more than a of a century, and 
died there in November, at the advanced 

e of eighty-seven. The story of his 


ife, as rted in the local paper, is 
sufficiently curious and interesting fto find | the 


a place in our The 7Zelegraph 
states :—“ Mr. Ric Evans was to 
artists a connecting link between the time 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence and the present 
time. He was copying pictures for Nash 
when the latter was building the Regent's 
Piccadilly, and he lived to see 
e Colonnade, once its greatest glory 
become a nuisance and removed. ifted 
with great powers of memory, his anec- 
dotes of the fashionable patrons of his 
friend, Sir Thomas Lawrence, then Presi- 
dent of the Royal !Academy—for whom he 
used to paint the subordinate, but still 
important, backgrounds and draperies of 
his portraits—were most interesting; as 
also were his reminiscences of Etty, with 
whom he worked as a fellow student, East- 
lake, and other artists of note who have 
since passed away. Mr. Evans’s extensive 
knowledge of Art was of much service. to 
the founders of the original Government 
School of —— opened in 1837, at 
Somerset House, London, whence in course 
of time, and after several changes of consti- 
tution, have emanated the Government 


mr vag nee bymeriy hm 

who s out i any years 
afterwards, when ona visk to the Kensing- 
ton Museum, he was astonished to find this 
identical fresco hanging up there, it having 
been presented by executors of a 
wealthy connoisseur as a genuine piece of 
antique fresco-painting from a in the 


of Rome. He examined 
5 pa sono the 


to London, convinced 
Director-General for 
that the fresco om his 


and not 


this notice a large * The Finding 
of AZsculapius, which he finished in the 
autumn of 1870.” 


‘Tuckerman also brought out, in 1852, 
“ Sicily, a Pilgrimage.” 
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Dvstiw.—An exhibition of the works of the 
ts in the Royal Dublin Society’s School 
re in the month of January. 
The collection included more than 600 ex- 
amples, comprising drawings of the human 
figure, landsca) architectural drawings, &c. 
The silver m for architecture was awarded 
to Mr. J. Bouchier, for a drawing from actual 
measurement of the Society’s House. Bronze 
medals were given to Messrs. Beardwood, R. 
Smith, and Tighe, for drawings of varied kinds ; 
and prizes were also awarded for designs for 
Art-manufactures. ; : 
EpixsurGH.—The annual meeting of this 
school was held on the 18th of January. We 
learn from the report that the number of pupils 
during the last sessional year was 640, of whom 
there were 424 in the male school, and 216 in 
the female; the result of their joint labours 
being 2,198 works of all kinds. The principal 
prizes awarded to the students at the last exami- 
nation by the Science and Art Department 
consisted of two gold medals, one of silver, 
three of bronze, wn three Queen’s prizes. : 
MANCHESTER.—The last year’s report of this 


school has reac us. It opens with the 
address delivered Mr. Tom Taylor at the 
annual meeting for the distribution of prizes to 
the students, in December; and he commences 
his remarks with lamenting the want of en- 
couragement given to the institution oo 
citizens of the great cotton-m _e.. - 
i reports,” he says, “ between 1867, 
when I last stood here, the present year, I 
am surprised to see one and the same story told 
in them, alike by the master and the committee, of 
continuous deficit, decrease of subscriptions and 
benefactions, cause of these effects 
defective, ‘for these effects defective come by 
cause’—the want of wpe gy and sympa- 
ic support of the l by Manchester 
and the Manchester public.” This 

is only a repetition of what the Art- Journal 

has had to on recent occasions : and that 


received in 1871 did not reach the sum of £300! 
yg | gift from Manchester to its School of 
et amid much discouragement in the 

way of interest and patronage, the able head- 
master, Mr. W. J. Miickley, is doing his work 
well, as is evinced by the number of prizes 
taken by the pupils at the last annual national 
competition; w three silver medals, six 
medals, five Queen’s prizes, were awarded 

to them, besides numerous others for success in 

“ Elementary Section in Art.” 

NOTTINGHAM.—This school has long main- 
tained a high position among the Art-schools 
of the country, and under the zealous and able 
management of the head-master, Mr. J. S. 
Rawle, it continues to flourish. The annual 
distribution of prizes was made on the 17th of 
ii , when a gold medal was presented to 
fr. W. Butler, for a design for a lace-curtain ; 
another similar medal to Mr. G. Turten, also 
for a design for a lace-curtain; three bronze 
medals, and eight Queen's prizes to other 
on for designs of a like character ; 


tures of the ‘ 


. gai 
. a s Silver Medal ;” and the other “ gold | 


ist,” Mr. Turten, a prize of £5, both for 
lace-curtains. The report roby at “The 
Nottingham School of Art has now taken the 
highest number of prizes in the Government 
examinations for four consecutive years among 
all the provincial schools, and this year, 1870—1, 
has also taken a ter number of prizes than 
has been obtained at the National Art-Schools, 
South Kensington.” 
West Lonpon.—The pupils to whom prizes 
were awarded at the last examination were 
presented with them, in the month of January, 
\ Mr. Beresford 

Hope, M.P., who, in his introductory remarks, 
Fra pm Ne head-master, Mr. G. A. 
tewart, on the ability displayed in conduct- 
ing the school, ‘which ‘be weno ake to be a 
of the best in the kingdom. The most success- 
ful -winners were Messrs. Grayson and 
Ww » and Miss Keeton. The room was 


bene with a large number of the students’ 


a 


MUNICH GLASS FOR ENGLISH 
CHURCHES. 


WE hear with much regret that the authorities 
at St. Paul’s have [wey orders for the execution 
of additional windows for their cathedral in 
Munich glass. ; : 
The subject of stained glass is one that is to 
some extent, possibly, matter of opinion, but to 
a limited extent alone. There are points on 
which doubt can arise only from nce. In 
the first place, the subject be regarded 
in the patriotic, or at least in the ly indus- 
trial, point of view. The Dean an Chapter are 
applying to the public for a sum, in order 
to den | and decorate the interior of the cathe- 
dral. The occasion of one of those great national 
solemnities, the last of which, if we do not mis- 
take, on the restoration to health of 


ness as an opportunity of giving aid to the 
subscription. ile thus calling on all classes 
to contribute to a national work, asking for the 
thousands of the Few city-companies, the hun- 
dreds of the wealthy, and the pence of the poor ; 
it is most inconsistent in the managers of the 
fund to withhold that encouragement which they 
have the power of giving to national industry, 
by sending, without any necessity, interesting 
and important commissions to be executed in 
Germany. 

We speak, in the first instance, of industry 
rather than of Art, because on this part of the 
subject there is no room for dispute. We admit 
the richness of colour attained by" the glass- 
stainers of Munich. But, while ing that 
some of the samples that they have produced 
are all that could be wished, we must add that 
they are in no way superior to the glass that can 
be, and is, produced in this country. Let any 
one who doubts this pay a visit to the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, who 
mainly supply, we believe, the English decora- 





tive age 5+ mggeny No richness of ruby, of 

purple, of blue, or of green, can surpass the 

specimens to be obtained from these manufac- 

turers. Whatever design be fit for execution in 

go sy be confidently entrusted to Messrs. 
owell. 

_ This, of course, raises the question, what de- 
signs are fit; or rather, after what style of treat- 
ment should they be carried out ? Munich 
school attempts to give shaded pictures on glass ; 
in fact, to approach as closely as possible to the 
effect of an oil-painting or a fresco, seen by 
transmitted, instead of by reflected, light. Some 
very beautiful specimens of this Art have been 
produced ; foremost among which ranks a Ma- 
donna in the South Kensington Museum. On 
the other hand, failure is the usual result of this 
attempt . a reno — which is not only 
new to the material, but con to the views 
of all the old glass-stainers, por more opposed 
than any other style can be, to the solemn 
grandeur of the glass of the twelfth and thirteenth 
century, of which we have more than twenty 

‘ood examples yet — in this country. Thus, 
| the treatment of the light, in the windo 
| sented by the Goldsmighs Company, © alate 

ect being tha 

| of a macadamised road rath then that of a 
| sunbeam. 
| In the four windows which we 
| be regarded as presenting the 
| be followed, we note the 
| tion of a florid ue architecture, in- 
| tended to replace, as inserted in a classical 
| building, the tabernacle-work of the Perpendicu- 
| lar windows. We think the effect is sin y 
| unfortunate. The niches and canopies of Seal 
| artists were in harmony with the architectural 
| lines ; the baldachins introduced as framework 
_ for the perspective pictures on glass that illus- 
| trate scripture scenes are im 
| being imaginative, and in detai 
| are of the most offensively rococo character. We 
| admit great power of drawing in some of the 

windows, although even that is absent in others. 
We admit great brilliancy of colour, but we 
find a total absence of repose. Remembering 
that the decline of the noble Art of glass-staining 
dates from the introduction of enamel colours, 





| and bald to the last degree; the 


suppose must 
type likely to 
constant introduc- 


King George IIL., is seized on with some apt- | 


ourselves do,—and do well,—we are not justified 
in asking foreigners to do for us. 
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NEW OLEOGRAPHS. 


In an article entitled Heliography, in the Art. 
Sournal for December, 1870, we called attention 
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We 
Steen’s ‘ St. Nicholas-Evening,’ 
in the Amsterdam Museum, w i 


have before us a 
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Dutch maiden is being made ha’ 
of the saint, which appear to 
channel 
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ishers 
audacity to Penge: 4 pene of 
pictures in worl i 
spring, a reproduction of the Mad 
isto’ of Raphael. ; 
We may also mention the group of a 
woman and two children resting, (after 
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ible without 
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Gallait, the original of which, under the’ 
* Homeless,’ is one of the 
of this well-known i i 
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STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 





“ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
Mrs. Hemans. 


By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, ¥.S.A. 





CHATSWORTH. 








HE old mansion of Chats- 
worth spoken of in our last 
chapter formed, as we have 
stated, a uadrangle, the 
west front being the prin- 
cipal. An enclosed carriage-drive with aed 
gates led up to the north front ; the stables 
and stable-yard were at the north-west 
angle ; and the part where now the Italian 
garden stands, was a large square pool of 
water with a fountain in its midst. 
Since then the whole of the grounds 
have been remodelled, the immense fish- 
pools, the stables, &c., taken away, and a 
new part added to the mansion. The 
grounds were as fine, according to the taste. 
of the times, as any then existing, and the 
description given of them by Charles Cotton 
brings vividly to the mind the time when 
“ Sunday posies,” of “ roses and lilies and 
daffy-down-dillies ” were in vogue, and when 
peonies were worn in the button-hole ; while 
ro and bay were the choicest of 
scents. Thus he speaks of the gardens :— 


“ And if we hence look out we shall see there 
The Gai s too i’th’ Reformation share : 
U ae porraen as most iy soe Pm, 3 
from this prospect humble to your eye, 
A stately Plat, both regular, and vast, 
Suiting the rest, was by the Foundress cast 
In those incurious times, un Rose 
Design’d, as one may saucily suppose, 
For Lillies, Pionies, Daffodills, and _—_ w 
To garnish Chimneys, and make Sunday ies ; 
Where Gooseberries as as ever grew 
*Tis like were set; for Winter-greens the Yew, 
Holly, and Box; for then these things were new ; 
With, oh! the honest R Bays, 
So much esteem’d in those Wassel days., 
Now in the middle of this great Parterre, 
t otee ool high wt by the a 
'wenty igh ; ti wi 
Unable longer upward to contest, 
They fall again in tears for grief and ire 
They cannot reach the place they did aspire, 
the sun melted the waxen wings‘, 
Of these Icarian temerarious springs, “_ 





e 


Such as old Rome’s expensive lakes did bear, 
Where a Pacific sea expanded lies, 

A liquid theatre for Naumachies ; 

And where, in case of such a Pageant War, 
Romans in statue still spectators are. 

paris, the ground ewelle nearer the hill above, 


Nees | of renown then ty part), 
nstead of such a barb’rous piece 

Such contrived, shades, 
Tis now adorned with Fountains and 

Terrass on terrass with r staircases 

Of brave and great contrivance, and to these 
Statues, Walks, Grass-plats, and a Grove indeed 


Fountains and statues as described by 
Hobbes and by Cotton still adorn the 


en, which we engrave, originally be- 
onged to the inner court of the old mansion. 


grounds, and it may be well to note! 
that the busts on the pillars in the Italian | 


| other apartments, as well as the dining- 


room, sculpture-gallery, o: , banquet- 
ing-room, and pavilion; and & altering 
and re- ing poaagiorng Bhs 
grounds and gardens, were, is 
gifted very materially re-mod 
eee ne the lat “Si joceph Pes = 
ner, e Sir ‘axton 

to whose labours, including the erection o 

the gigantic conservatory, the forming of 
Ce See See aes we shall have to 

er. 

Having now traced so far as is necessary 
‘for our t purpose the history of 
Chats we proceed to k of the 
| noble and historical family of Cavendish, 
| its princely owners. That, however, we 
do but briefly ; og | already, in 
our account of Hardwick Hall, gone into 
the family history at some length. 

The family of Cavendish, to whose noble 
head Chatsworth belongs, traces back to the 
Conquest, when Robert de Gernon, who 
came over with the Conqueror, was rewarded 











In 1820 the late duke—William Spencer | by him for his services wit grants 
Cavendish, sixth Duke of Devonshire—who of lands in Hertfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
had succeeded to the title in 1811, com- &c. His descendants held considerable 
menced some great improvements at Chats- | land in Derbyshire; and Sir William 
worth by erecting, from the designs of Sir | 'Gernon,. Zemp. Henry IIL, had two so 
Jeffrey.Wyatt, the north wing, containing, | Sir Ralph de Gernon, lord of Bakewell, 
with all the domestic offices, a number of | Geoffrey de Gernon, of Moor Hall, near 
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CHATSWORTH : 


Bakewell. From the second of these, Joan, daughter to Sir William Clopton, 
Geo de Gernon, the Cavendishes are and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
descended ; his son, Roger de Gernon (who William, a citizen and mercer of London, 
died in 1334), having married the heiress of | who married Joan Staventon, by whom he 
the Lord of the Manor of Cavendish, in | had issue two sons, the eldest of whom, 
Suffolk ; and by her had issue four sons, | Thomas, succeeded him; and whose son 
who all assumed the name of Cavendish, | and heir, Sir Thomas Cavendish, Clerk of 
from that manor. These sons were Sir the Pipe, &c., married twice, and left 
= Cavendish, Chief Justice of the King’s _ by his wife three sons, George Caven- 
nch ; Roger Cavendish, from whom de- | dish who wrote the “Life of Cardinal 
| scended the celebrated navigator, Sir Wolsey,” Sir William Cavendish, and Sir 
| Thomas Cavendish ; Stephen ish, | Thomas Cavendish. The second of these 
| Lord Mayor of London; and Richard sons, Sir William Cavendish, became the 
Cavendish. Sir John married Alice Odyng- | founder of the present ducal house of Devon- 
seles, who broug! t to her husband the manor shire, and of several other noble families. 
of Cavendish Overhall ; and their eldest son, | He married first, a daughter of Edward 
Sir Andrew Cavendish, left issue, one son, Bostock, of Whatcross, in ; — 
William, from whom the estates passed ‘to a daughter of Sir Thomas Cmts a 
his cousin. Sir Andrew‘was succeeded by widow of William Paris ; —o liza- 
his brother, Sir John Cavendish, who, for beth, daughter of John Hardwick, of Hard- 





FKOM THE RIVER DERWENT. 








his conduct in killing the rebel, W. ep 7 Rape “ 
’ ’ county. 





gallant | wick, and widow of Robert 
Tyler, was knighted by the king ; he married Barley 
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these three wives Sir William had a nume- 
rous family. By his first he had one son 
and two daughters who died young, and 
two daughters who married ; by his second 
he had three daughters who died young ; 
and by his third, “ Bess of Hardwick,” as 
she was ultimately called, he had also several 
children. These were Henry Cavendish ; Sir 
William Cavendish, created Earl of Devon- 
shire, and who was the direct ancestor of the 
Dukeof Devonshire ; Sir Charles Cavendish, 
whose son was created Baron Cavendish of 
Bolsover, Baron Ogle, Viscount Mansfield, 
and Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Newcastle ; 
Frances, married to Sir Henry oe 
ancestor of the Duke of Kingston ; Eliza- 
beth, married to Charles Stuart, Duke of 
Lennox (brother of Lord Darnley, the hus- 
band of Mary we of Scots, and father 
of King James I.), the issue of which mar- 
riage was the ill-fated Arabella Stuart, who 


—s- 


By her he had issue three sons and one 
daughter, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, William, as third Earl of Devonshire, 
who was only ten years of age at his father’s 
death. This nobleman married Elizabeth 
Cc Seagies of the Earl of Salisbury, 
by wi had two sons, William (who 
succeeded him) and Charles, and one 
daughter. William, fourth Earl of Devon. 
shire, before succeeding to the title, was 
one of the train-bearers to the king on his 
coronation, and sat in the Long Parliament 
as member for Derbyshire. His lordship 
was one of the _—— in bringing about 
the Glorious Revolution” of 1688, and 
as, William fey te the throne ; the 
meeting for plotting for the t 

_ good change being on Whittington 
a not many miles from Chatsworth, 
a small cottage-inn belonging to the 
_ of Devonshire, known as the “ Cock 
Pynot”( pynot being the provincial name 











was born at Chatsworth ; and Mary, who | 
became the wife of Gilbert, Earl of Shrews- | 


CHATSWORTH ; VISTA OF THE STATE APARTMENTS. 


son, Sir William Cavendish, who was 
created Baron Cavendish of Hardwick, and 
Earl of Devonshire, by King James I., “ at 
which time of his creation his Majesty!stood 
under a cloth of state in the hall at Green- 
wich, accompanied with the princes, his 
children, the Duke of Holstein, the Duke 
of Lennox, and the greatest part of the 
nobility, both of England and Scotland.” 
The Earl married, first, Anne, daughter {of 
Henry Kighley, of Kighley ; and, second, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Boughton, 
and widow of Sir Richard Wortley. 

He was succeeded by his second son by 
his first wife, Sir William Cavendish, as 
second Earl of Devonshire. This noble- 
man—who had been under the tuition of the 
famous philosopher, Thomas Hobbes—mar- 
ried Christiana, only daughter of Edward, 
Lord Bruce of Kinloss, a kinswoman of the 
king, “who gave her with his own hand, 
and made her fortune ten thousand pounds.” 


bury. Sir William Cavendish was succeeded 
by his 





who succeeded to all his father’s int- 
ments, including being Lord Shamanlt tea 
Ho Privy Councillor, Lord;Warden 
and Chief Justice in Eyre, Lord-Lieut 
ang eee! wo Bow also made one 
ts e kingdom. His grace 
married Rachel, daughter of William, Lord 
Russell, and on his death was succeeded by 
- son William as third Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

The third Duke, who became Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Lord K of the Privy 
Seal, Lord Steward of the Household, Lord 
Justice for the administration of Government 
during the king’s absence, Lord Lieutenant 
of tg &c., married Catheri 
heiress of John Hoskins, by whom he 
a numerous family. He was succeeded by 
his son— 

William, as fourth Duke of Devonshire, 
a ye his — lifetime, been 

to the Upper House by the ti 

hitherto of courtesy, of M af of Hae 
tington, His grace was 

the Horse, a Privy Councillor, one 
Lords of the 1 Pe 6 Governor 
county of Cork, Lord High Treasurer of 
Ireland, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, First 
Commissioner of the T , and Cham- 
berlain of the Household, &c. He married 
Charlotte, daughter, and ultimat ——— 


ely 

of Richard Boyle, Earl of — 
Cork, by which alliance—the lady being 
Baroness Clifford in her own right—the 
barony of Clifford came into the Cavendish 
family. The issue of this ane was 
three sons and one daughter—viz., William, 
who succeeded to the titles and estates ; 
Lord Richard, who died unmarried ; Lord 
Geoge Augustus Henry, who was created 
Earl of Burlington, from whom the present 
noble Duke of Devonshire is descended ; 
and Lady Dorothy, married to the Duke of 
Portland. 

William, fifth Duke of Devonshire, mar- 
ried—first, the Lady Georgiana, daughter 
of Earl Spencer, one of the most accom- 


| plished and elegant women of the time, and 


| who is best and most emphatically known 
| as “the beautiful Duchess,” by whom he 


| dish (who succeeded him), and two 
| ters, the Lady Georgi i 


| 
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ot the magpie), still existing, but recently 


partly rebuilt. The “plotting parlour,” | 
as the room in this cottage is called, in | 
which the Earl of Devonshire met Earl 
Danby, John D’Arcy, and others, to plan 
the revolution, is held in veneration, and 
the very chair in which the earl sat during 
the deliberations is preserved by his Grace at 
Hardwick Hall, where it has been taken, and 
is, indeed, a most interesting historical relic. 
The earl, who, as we have already stated, 
was the rebuilder of Chatsworth, married 
Mary, my yo of the; Duke of Ormonde, 
by whom he had issue three sons, William 
(his successor), Henry, and James; and 
one daughter, Elizabeth. His ordship was, 
in 1694, advanced by William III. to the 
dignity of Marquis of Hartington and Duke 
of Devonshire. He died in 1707, and was 
succeeded, as second duke and fifth earl, by 
his son, William Cavendish, captain of 
the yeomen of the guard to the ‘king, 


| Foster, daughter of 
and widow of John Thomas Foster, Esq. 


passed to his only 


had issue one son, William Spencer Caven- 
daugh- 

rgiana, married to the 
Earl of Carlisle; and the Lady Harriet 
Elizabeth, married to Earl Granville. His 
grace married secondly the Lady Elizabeth 
e Earl of Bristol, 


On his death, in 1811, the title and estates 
ag oe dish, sixth Duke 
William Spencer Cavendish, si 
and ninth Earl of Devonshire, one of the 
most kindly, generous, and liberal-minded 
men, and one of the most zealous patrons 
of Art and Literature. He was born in Paris 
in 1790, and besides holding the office of 
Lord High Chamberlain, &c., went on @ 
special embassy to Russia from the British 
court. This em his grace conducted on 
a scale of princely cence at his own 
charge, and concluded it to the entire satis- 
faction of both nations. By him the 
improvements of Chatsworth were, wi 
master-mind and lavish hand, planned and 
carried out. His grace, who never marrie< 
died in January, 1858, and was succeeded in 
his titles and estates—with the exception of 
the barony of Clifford, which fell into abey- 
ance between his sisters—by his cou- 
sin, the present noble head of the house, who 
was grandson of the first earl of Burlington. 
The sixth duke—the“ good duke,” for bythat 
title he is known best, and it is as 
merited. by the present noble peer — 
by wish, buried in the ch 
at Edensor, just outside the park at 
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worth, where a Y ag and perfectly — 
coped tomb, with foliated cross, covers his 
remains :— 
“ Accordant with his humble wish, 
In this 's narrow room, 
Lies an illustrious Cavendish , 
B th a less tomb; ° 
Nameless, indeed! with not a word’ 
His titles to declare ; 
Who held these wide domains as lord, 
And made them yet more fair. 
Amid the churchyard’s daisied green 
There lies this lowly stone ; 
And, sculptured on its top, is seen 
Vt ba lose dant thie little apace 
et ose dust this little 
So all-sufficient holds, 


rang from a t ancestral race, 
Senos story cae untolds.” 


The present noble owner of princel 
Chatsworth, William Cavendish, sevent 
Duke of Devonshire, Marquis of Hart- 
ington, Earl of Devonshire, Earl of Bur- 
lington, Baron Cavendish of Hardwick, 
Baron Cavendish of Keighley, &c., Knight 
of the Garter, LL.D., F.R.S., Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county 
of Derby, Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, High Steward of the borough 
of Derby, &c., was born 27th April, 1808. 
His grace is the eldest son of William 
Cavendish, eldest son (by his wife the Lady 
Elizabeth Compton, daughter and heiress 
of Charles, seventh Earl of Northampton) 
of George Augustus Henry Cavendish 
(third son of the fourth Duke of Devon- 
shire, by his wife the Lady Charlotte Boyle, 
as already stated), first Earl of Burlington, 
and Baron Cavendish of Keighley, which 
titles were created in his favour in 1831: 
he died in 1834. William Cavendish 
just referred to, was born in 1783, and in 
1807 married the Hon. Louisa O’Callaghan, 
eldest daughter of *Cornelius, first Baron 
Lismore, by whom he had issue three sons 
and one daughter, viz., the present Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord George Henry Caven- 
dish, the present highly oy may M.P. 
for North Derbyshire ; Lady Fanny Caven- 
dish, married to Frederick John Howard, 
Esq. ; and Lord Richard Cavendish, all of 
whom are still living. Mr. Cavendish died 
in 1812, before his eldest child, the present 
duke, was four years of age; his wife 
= him until 1864. His grace was 
educated at Eton, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated as M.A., 
and was Second Wrangler, Senior Smith’s 
Prizeman, and in the first class of the Clas- 
sical Tripos, 1829. In the same year he be- 
came M.P. for the University of Cambridge, 
which seat he held until 1831, when he was 
returned for Malton, and in the same year, 
as Lord Cavendish, for Derbyshire, and at 
the general election in the following year, 
for North Derbyshire, which constituency 
he represented until 1834, when he suc- 
ceeded his grandfather ‘as second Earl of 
Burlington. In 1856, he was, as Earl of 
Burlington, made Lord-Lieutenant of Lan- 
cashire, a post he held until 1858, when on 
succeeding to the dukedom of Devonshire, 
he was aes Lord-Lieutenant of Derby- 
shire. From 1836 to 1856 he was Chan- 
cellor of the University of London, and 
besides many other important appoint- 
ments, is at the present time President of 
Owen’s College, Manchester. His Grace, 
at that time Mr. Cavendish, married, 





in 1829, his cousin, the Lady Blanche 
Georgiana Howard, fourth daughter of the 
sixth Earl of Carlisle, by his wife the Lady 


Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, ——. of 
the Duke Devonshire. y this 
beautiful and accomplished, as well as truly 
estimable lady, who died in 1840, his grace 
had issue four sons and one daughter, who 

with the exception of the eldest, are still 


living. These are—rst. Spencer Compton 









Cavendish, Marquis ‘of Harti » M.P., 
P.C., LL.D., who was born in 1833, and is 
unmarried. The Marquis was educated 
at — College, Cambridge, where he 
grad as B.A. in 1852, M.A. in 1854, 
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CHATSWORTH: THE PRIVATE LIBRARY, 


of State for War, Secretary of State for | 1865 to the Hon. Capt. Francis Egerton, 
War, and Post-Master General, and was | R.N., M.P. for East Derbyshire, son of the 
attached to Lord Granville’s special mission | first Earl of Ellesmere, by whom she has 
to Russia. 2nd. The Lady Louisa Caroline | issue two sons and one daughter. Lord 
Cavendish, born in 1835, and married in | Frederick Charles Cavendish, M.P. for the 





= perpen ~ —— re as 


north division of the West Riding of York- 
shire, born in 1836, and married in 1864 to 
the Hon. ine, daughter of Baron 
iuinees: ; ab Lord Edward Cavendish, 
late M:P. for East Sussex, born in 1838, 
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each wreathed round the neck witha chaplet | Admitted to the princely mansion, the first 
of roses, alternately argent and —_ ny, ge ag ney enters is— 

, ire are| We proceed now at once to descri - SUB-HALL, a spacious 
the Duke ae ne goo | some at the glories of the interior of | the ceiling of which is enriched by a copy 
‘ noued, | Chatsworth, reserving the grounds and of Guido’s ‘ Aurora,’ painted by Miss 
their surroundings for a later chapter. | Curzon. The scul in this sub-hall 
includes a statue o 





and in Derbyshire alone is lord of forty- 
six manors. 
The arms of 
—sable,three harts’ heads, 
attired, or. Crest: a serpent 
proper. Supporters: two bucks, proper, 








CHATSWORTH : 


There are four a entrances to 


Chatsworth Park, two of which—those at 
Edensor and at Edensor Mill—are public, 
and the other two (at Baslow and at 
Beeley) are private. By whichever of the 


—_ 
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es S- 
THE SCULPTURE-GALLERY AND ORANGERY. 


| lodges the visitor enters this “wide domain,” 
| —if from the south, it will be at Beeley, and 
from the north and other parts at Edensor 
and Baslow,—he will have a rich treat, in- 
deed, of scenery to interest him on his 








rogress to the mansion. Arrived at the 

use, he will—after pas application 
at the » and the necessary per- 
mission obtained—be ushered the 


exquisitely beautiful gates shown on the 
Bees letter of our present chapter, and be 





CHATSWORTH : 1HE GREAT CASCADE. . 


conducted through the courtyard—where 
stands a magnificent weeping ash-tree, of 
enormous size (we well remember seeing 
it removed, bodily, from Mile-Ash, near 
Derby, to its present proud position, as 
long ago as 1830)—to the state entrance. 


Domitian ; busts of 

Homer, Jupiter, Ariadne, Socrates, Cara- 
| calla, and others. From this hall the 
| visitor next enters the North Corridor, and, 
| turning to his left, passes along its ex- 
| quisitely inlaid: marble oor, to the Great 
| Hall, which occupies the whole length of 
the eastern side of the quadrangle. 


| The GREAT HALL, or GRAND HALL, is 


| a noble room, 60 feet in length by 27 feet in 
| width, and of the full height of the two 
principal storeys of the mansion. The floor 
|1s formed of polished marble, laid in a 
| remarkably striking ic design, in 
| mosaic, black white and veined 
| marbles. It was originally the work of Henry 
| Watson, being laid down by him in 1779, 
| but: was taken up and relaid, with con- 
| siderable alterations, by the late duke, 
| In the centre of the hall stands an immense 
_marble-table, of Derbyshire marble, and 
_ the chimney-piece, which is very massive, is 
also of marble. At the south end of the 
| hall is the grand staircase, leading to the 
| state apartments, and at the north end, 
| beyond the corridor, are the north stairs. 
The hall is four windows in length, and 
galleries of communication between the 
| north and south run, midway in height, 
along the sides. The ceiling and walls of 
| the upper storey are painted in the most 
| masterly manner in historical subjects, by 
| Laguerre and Verrio. The series of sub- 
| jects are events in the life of Julius Caesar :— 
They are, his passing the Rubicon; his 
passing over to his army at Brundusium; 
sacrificing before going to the Senate, 
after the closing of the t of Janus; 
and his death in the Senate House at the 
foot of Pompey’s pillar ; and on the ceiling 
is his apotheosis or deification. . Between the 
windows, and in the window-cases, are also 
painted trophies of arms, and wreaths of 
flowers, &c. In the hall are two remark- 
— fine bronze busts placed upon pedestals, 
and other interesting objects, among which 
is a fine canoe, the gift of the Sultan to the 
late duke. Over the fire-place is a marble 
tablet bearing the following inscription :— 
ZDES HAS PATERNAS DILECTISSIMAS, 
ANNO LIBERTATIS ANGLICH MDCLXXXVIII 
INSTITUTAS, 
GUL: S$: DEVONL# DUX, ANNO MDCCCKI 
HARES ACCEPIT, 
AXNO MCERORIS SUI MDCCCXL PERFECIT; 
which may be thus translated :— 
ms Poe ws pear ancestral halls 68s, 
n in the English freedom, ! 
William Sgaien, Duke of Devonshire, 
inherited in 1811, rt 
And completed in the year of sorrow 1840. 
The “ year of sorrow,” so touchingly alluded 
to, being that of the death of the much-loved 
and aE ges Countess of B 
the wife the noble owner 
Chatsworth. On exterior of this 
hall, on the east side of the q ’ 
some trophies of arms, &c., 1 
and boldly carved in alto-relievo in stone, 
by Watson. re 
Having now conducted the visitor to the 
great hall, where he is usually 
remain for a short time, and where he may 
inscribe his name in visitors’ 
the central table, we leave him for a 
and in our next will take him through 
grand suites of state-apartments which 
princely residence contains. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MERCHANTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


Part VI. 


MEDIZVAL towns in England had one 
of four origins; some were those of an- 
cient Roman foundation, which had lived 
through the Saxon invasion, like Lincoln, 
Chester, and Colchester. Others again 
up gradually in the neighbourhood of a 
monastery. The monastery was founded in 
a wilderness, but it had a number of artisans 
employed about it ; travellers resorted to its 
hospitium as to an inn ; it was — a 
place of pilgrimage for the affairs of the Lord 
Abbot, and the business of the large estates 
of the convent, brought people constantly 
thither, and so — town grew uP 
as at St. Alban’s, St. Edmunds , &e. 
In other cases it was not a religious 
but a castle of some powerful and wealthy 
lord, which drew a population together under 
the shelter of its walls; as at Norwich, 
where the lines of the old streets follow 
the line of the castle-moat ; or Ludlow, on 
the other side of the kingdom, which 
thered round the Norman Castle of Lud- 

w. But there is-a third category of towns 
which did not descend from ancient times, 
or grow by accidental accretion in course of 
time, but were deliberately founded and 
built in the medizval period for specific 

; and in these we have a special 
interest from our present point of view. 

There was a et beginning in the lat- 
ter part of the eleventh and extending to the 
close of the fourteenth century, when kings 
and feudal lords, from motives of high policy. 
fostered trade with anxious care ; en 
traders with countenance, protection, and 
grants of privileges; and founded com- 
mercial towns, and gave them charters 
which made them little independent, self- 
governing republics, in the midst of the 

eudal lords and ecclesiastical communities 
which surrounded them. 

In England we do not find so many of 
these newly founded towns as on the Con- 
tinent; here they were already scattered 
abundantly over the land, and what was 
needed was to foster'their growth ; but our 
English ki founded such towns in their 
continental dominions. Edward I. planted 
numerous [free towns, especially in Guienne 
and Aquitaine, in order to raise up a power 
in his own interest antagonistic to of the 
feudal lords. Other continental sovereigns 
did the same, ¢.g., Alphonse of Poitiers, the 
brother of St. Louis, in his dominion of Tou- 
louse. But in England we have a few such 
cases. The history of the foundation of Hull 
will afford us an example. When Edward I. 
was returning from Scotland after the battle 
of Dunbar, he visited Lord Wakes of Bar- 
nard Castle. While hunting one day, he 
was led by the chase to the hamlet of Wyke- 
upon-Hull, belonging to the convent of 
Meaux. The king perceived at once the 
capabilities of the site for a fortress for the 
security of the kingdom, and a port for the 
extension of commerce. He left the hunt 
to take its course, questioned the shepherds 
who were on the spot about the depth of the 
river, the height to which the tides rose, the 
owner of the place, and the like. He sent 
for the Abbot of Meaux, and exchanged 
with him other lands for Wyke. Then he 
issued a proclamation offering freedom and 
great commercial privileges to all merchants 


who would build and inhabit there. He 
erected there a manor-house for himself; 
incorporated the town as a free borough in 
1299'A.D.; by 1312 the great church was 


time to time on his j 


—T 1322 the town was fortified with a 
wall towers ; and the king visited it from | “ builded a 


to the north. | the west 












































The family of De la Pole, who settled there | palace, with a goodly orchard and garden 
from the first, ably seconded the king’s inten- | at enclosed with brick. He builded 
tions. Kingston-upon-Hull became one of | also houses in the town besides, where- 
the great commercial towns of the of every one hath a tower of brick.” Le- 
The De la Poles rose rapidly to wealth | land, the antiquary, of the time of Queen 
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Elizabeth, has left us a descripti 
bird’s-eye plan of the town in his 

is highly interesting. Of our Engli 
those which are of Roman origin were laid 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
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out at first on acomprehensive plan,and 
Sass the paacipel teens Saboaiey paige, 
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majority of our towns which 


grew as 
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irregular. 
irregularity, so im t an element in the 
j = of medizeval towns, is quite | streets wide, 
tal one; when the medizval | crossing 


VIEW OF JERUSALEM. 


This | builders laid out a town de novo,they did it in 
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sites for churches, town-halls, and other pub- 


i and ing the’size and plan 
of Sc hocers. It is to the continental towns 
we must especially look for exam| les ; but 
we find when Edward I. was building his 
free towns, he sent for Englishmen to lay 
them out for him. A similar opportunity 
occurred at Winchelsea, where the same 
plan was pursued. The old town of Win- 
chelsea was destroyed by the sea in 1287, and 
the king determined to rebuild this cinque- 
port. The chief owners of the new site were 
a knight, Sir J. Tregoz, one Maurice, and 
the owners of Battle Abbey. The king com- 
pounded with them for their rights over 
seventy acres of land, and sent down the 
Bishop of Ely, who was Lord Treasurer, to 





lay out the new town. The monarch ac- 
corded the usual privileges to the settlers, | 
and gave help towards the fortifications. The | 
town was laid out in streets which divided 
the area into rectangular blocks ; two block’ 
were set apart for churches, and there were 
two colleges of friars within the jtown. 
Somehow the place did not flourish ; it was | 
harried by incursions of the French before 
the fortifications were completed, people 
were not attracted to it, the whole area was 
never taken up, and it continues to this day 
shrunk up into one corner of its fortifications. 
Three of the old gates, and part of the walls, 
and portions of three or four houses, are all 
that remain of King Edward’s town. 

The woodcut on the preceding age, from 
a MS. of Lydgate’s “Storie of Thebes” 





(Royal 18 D. I1.), gives a general view of a | 
town, The travellers in the foreground are 
a group of Canterbury pilgrims. 

n these mediaeval towns the population | 
was not so diverse as it afterwards became; | 
the houses were of various classes, from | 
that of the wealthy merchant, which was 
a palace—like that of Michael de la Pole at 
Hull, or that of Sir John Crosby in London— 
down to the cottage of the humble crafts- 
man, but the medizval town possessed no 
such _— quarters as are to be found in 
most of our modern towns. The inhabitants 
were chiefly merchants, manufacturers, and 
craftsmen of thevarious guilds. Just as inthe 
military order, all who were permanently at- | 
tached to the service of a feudal lord were 
lodged in his castle or manor and its depen- | 
dencies ; as all who were attached to a reli- | 
gious community where lodged in and about | 
the monastery ; as in farm-houses, a century | 
ago, the labouring men lived in the house ; so | 
in towns all theclerks,apprentices, and work- 
people lodged in the house of their patron ; 
the apprentices of every craftsman formed 
part of his family ; there were 1.0 lodgings in 
the usual sense of the word. In the great 
towns, and especially in the suburbs, were 
hostelries which received travellers, ad- | 
venturers, minstrels,and all the people who 
had no fixed establishment ; and often in the 
outskirts of the town, without the walls, 
houses of inferior kind sprang up like para- 
- and harboured the poor and dangerous 


ses. 

__ The bird’s-eye views of the county towns 
in the corners of Speed’s Maps of the 
most famous Places of the World, are well 
worth study. They give representations of 
the condition of many of our !towns in the 
time of Elizabeth, while they were still for 


the most in their ancient condition, with 
walls and gates, crosses, pillories, and may- 
poles still standing, and indicated in the en- 
—. Perhaps one of the most perfect 
examples we have left of a small medizval 
town is Conway; it is true, no very old 
nee ew Be be ,~ in : it but the 

are probably on their old lines, and 
the walls and gates are perfect ; the latter, 
especially, giving us some picturesque fea- 











—— 


tures which we do not find remaining in the 
gates of other towns. Taken in combination 
with}the adjoining castle it is archit y 
one of the most unchanged corners of 


ngland. 
: We have also a few old houses still left 
here and there, sufficient to form a series of 
examples of various dates, from the twelfth 
century downwards. We must refer the 
reader to Turner’s “Domestic Architecture” 
for notices of them. A much greater number 
of examples, and in much more perfect con- | 





dition, exist in the towns of the Continent, for 
which reference should be made to Viollet le . 
Duc’s “Dictionary of Architecture.” All 
that our plan requires, and our space admi 

is to give a general notion of what a citizen’s 
house in a medizval town was like. The 
houses of wealthy citizens were no doubt 
mansions comparable with the unembattled 
manor-houses of the country gentry. We 
have ee bye Leland’s description of 
that of Michael de la Pole at Hull, of the 
fourteenth century, and Crosby Hall in 
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A MEDLEVAL STREET AND TOWN-HALL. 


Bishopsgate Street. St. Mary’s Hall, at | 
Coventry, is a very perfect example of the | 
middle of the fifteenth century. Norwich 
also possesses one or more houses of this 
character. The house of an ordinary citi- 
zen had a narrow frontage, and usually | 
pas its gables to the street ; it had very | 
requently a basement story, groined, which 
formed a cellar, and elevated the first floor | 
of the house 3 or 4 feet above the level of the | 
street. AtWinchelsea the vaulted basements | 
of three or four of the old houses remain, and | 
| 


show that the entrance to the house was by 
a short stone stair alongside the wall ; 
these stairs was the entrance into the —_ 
beside the steps a window to the cellar, 
over that the window of the first floor. —- 
as was usually the case, the upper pé 
the house was probably of wood, and it was 
rooted with tiles. On the first floor was the 
shop, and beside it an alley leading to ti 
back of the house, and to a straight stair 
gave access to the building over the 


which € 
shop, which was a hall or common living- 
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room occupying the whole of the first floor. 
The kitchen was at the back, near the hall, 
or sometimes the cooking was done in the 
hall itself. A private stair mounted to the 
upper floor, which was the sleeping apart- 
ment, and probably was often left in one 
undivided garret; the great roof of the 
house was a wareroom or storeroom, goods 
being lifted to it by a crane which projected 
from a door in the gable. The town of 
Cluny possesses some examples, very little 
modernised, of houses of this description of 
the twelfth century. Others of the thir- 
teenth century are at St. Antonin, and in the 
Rue St Martin, Amiens. Others of subse- 
quent date will be found in the Dictionary 
of Viollet le Duc, vol. vi., pp. 222—271, 
who gives plans, elevations, and - 
tive sketches which enable us thoroughly to 
understand and realise these a old 
edifices. Our own country will supply us with 
abundance of examples of houses, both 
timber and stone, of the fifteenth century. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are there better examples 
than at Shrewsbury, where they are so nume- 
rous, in some parts Ce in the High Street 
and in Butcher Row), as to — 

notion of the picturesque effect of a whole 
street—of a whole town of them. But it 
must be admitted that the continental towns 
very far exceed ours in their antiquarian 
jon artistic interest. In the first place, 
the period of great commercial prosperity 
occurred in these countries in the middle 
ages, and their medieval towns were in 
consequence larger and handsomer than 
ours. In the second place, there has been 
no great outburst of prosperity in these 
countries since to encourage the pulling 
down the medizval houses to way 
for modern improvements ; while in Eng- 
land our commercial growth, which came 
later, has had the result of clearing away 
nearly all of our old town-houses, except 
in a few old-fashioned places which were 
left outside the tide of commercial innova- 
tions. In consequence, a walk through some 
of the towns of Normandy will enable the 
student and the artist better to realise 
the picturesque effect of an old English 
town, than any amount of diligence in put- 
ting together the fragments of old towns 
which remain to us. In some of the German 
towns also, we find the old houses still re- 
maining, apparently untouched, and the an- 
cient walls, mural towers, and gateways 
still surrounding them. The illuminations 
in MSS. show English towns equally pic- 
turesque, and that the medizval artists 
appreciated them. The earlier illustrations 
in our last paper give an idea of the houses 
inhabited by citizens in such a town as St. 
Alban’s. In the“ Roman d’Alexandre” in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, a whole street of 
such houses is rudely represented, some 
with the gable to the street, some with the 
side, all-with the door approached by an 
exterior stair, most of them with the win- 
dows apparently unglazed, and closed at 
will by a shutter. We might quote one MS, 
after another, and page after page. We 
will content ourselves with noting for exterior 
views, the Royal MS. 18E.v. (dated 1473 A.D.) 
at 3 E.v. f. 117 v., a town with bridge and 
barbican, and:-the same'still better repre- 
sented at f. 179; and we refer also to Hans 
Burgmaier’s “ Der Weise Konige,” which 
abounds with picturesque bits of towns in 
the backgrounds of the pictures. For ex- 


teriors the view of Venice in the “ Roman 
d’Alexandre” is full of interest, especially 
as we recognise that it gives some of the 
remaining features—the Doge’s Palace, the 
Cathedral, the columns in the Piazzeta— 
and it is therefore not merely a fancy picture, 
S. are, 


as many of the town-views in 











which are supposed to represent Jepmolen, 
Constantinople, and other cities mention 
in the text. is Venice view shows us that 
at that time the city was lighted by lanterns 
hung at the end of poles ext over the 
doors of houses. It gives us a ta- 
tion of a butcher’s shopand other interesting 
The il the preceding page 
e illustration on the p i is 
also a very interesting street-view of the fif- 
teenth century, from a plate in Le Croix and 
Seré’s “ Moyen Age,” Vol. Corporations et 
Metiers, Plate 8. Take first the right-hand 
side of the engraving, remove the forest of 
picturesque towers and turrets with their 
spirelets and vanes that over the 
tably indulged in which the artist has 
y in is Imagination as to 
the effect of the other buildings of the town be- 
yond), and we have left a sober tation 
of part of a medizval street—a row of 


lofty 
of | timber houses with their gables turned to the 


street. We see indications of the usual way 
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MEDLEVAL STREETS. 


rspective is not quite satisfactory. Per- 
Sees it is some market-house or guildhall, 
or some such building, which is represented ; 
with shops on the ground-floor, and hall 
and chambers above. The entrance-door is 
ornamented with sculpture, the panels of the 
building are filled with figures, which are 
either painted or executed in — in relief. 
The upper of the building is still un- 
finished, and we see the scaffolds, and the 
cranes conveying mortar and timber, and the 
masons yet atwork. In the shopon the right 
of the building, we note the usual open shop- 
front with its counter, and the tradesman 
with a pair of scales ; in the interior of the 
shop is an assistant who seems to be, 
wi 
in a mortar, and so we conjecture the shop 
to be that of an apothecary. The costume 
of the man crossing the street, in long gown 


irded at the waist, may be compared with 
merchants given in our last ; and 
with those in an engraving of a market-place 


halls | upon 


vigorous action, pounding something | j 





in a former paper. The figure’at a bench 
in the left-hand corner of the engraving may 
perhaps be one of the workmen engaged 
ilding ; not far off another will be 
seen hauling u a basket of meres ty eee 
of a pully, to the upper part building ; 
the Eithecmont figure seems to wear trou- 
sers, probably overalls to his ordi- 

dress from the dirt of his occupation. 
Of later date are the pair of views given 
above from the margin of one of the pictures 


jecting poles. 
of shops in the 


hand picture, 
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of their houses, and passing along the 
street, which has no foot pavement. h 
One feature of a town which requires 
special mention is the town-hall. As 
soon as a town was incorporated, it 
needed a hall in which to transact 
business bg hold feasts. The wealth 
and magnificence of the corporation were 
shown partly in the size and ma ificence 
of its hall. Trade-guilds similarly . had 
their guildhalls ; when there was one great 
guild in a town, its hall was often the town- 
hall; when there were several, the guilds 
vied with one another in o gered of 
their — feasts, pageants, &c. The town- 
halls on Continent exceed ours in size 
and architectural beauty. That at St. An- 
toine, in France, is an elegant little struc- 
ture of the thirteenth century. The Belgian 
town-halls, at Bruges, &c., are well known 
from engravings. e are not aware of the 
existence of any town-halls in England of 
a date earlier than the fifteenth century. 
That at Leicester is-of the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The town-hall at Lin- 
coln, over the south gate, is of the latter 
half of the century ; that at Southampton, 
over the north gate, about the same date : 
it was not unusual for the town-hall to be 
over a gate. Of the early part of the six- 
teenth we have many examples. -They are 
all of the same type—a oblong hall, 
of stone or timber, supported on pillars, the 
oe colonnade beneath being the market- 
e e. That at Salisbury is of stone ; at 
enlock (which has been lately restored), 
of timber. There are others a* Hereford, 
Ross, Leominster, Ashburton, von, &c. 
The late Gothic Bourse at A).«erp is an 
early example of the cloistered, or covered 
courts, which, at the end. of the fifteenth 
century, to be "built, for the conve- 
nience of the merchants assembling at_a 
certain hour to transact business. The 
covered bridge of the Rialto was used as 
the Exchange at Venice. y 
None of our towns have the same relative 
to them in the 
In the er part of»the 
of which we write it was very usual 
for the county families to have town-houses 
in the county town, or some other good 
neighbouring town, and there they came to 
live in the winter months. When the fashion 
began we hardly know. Some of the fine old 
timber houses remaining in Shrewsbury are 
said to have been built by Shropshire families 
for their town-houses. The gentry did not in 
those times go to London for the season. 
The nobility only used to go to court, 
which was held times a year. . Then 
rliament sat, the king’s courts of 
aw were open, and the business of 
the nation was transacted. The nobility 
had houses at the capital for their con- 
venience on these occasions; these were 
—_ inns, as Lincoln’s Inn, &c. But it is 
only from a very recent period, since in- 
creased facilities of locomotion made it prac- 
ticable, that it has been the fashion for all 
people in a certain class of society to spend 
the season in London. The better classes of 
those whose occupation lies in them, live in 
their suburbs ; the entry live in the country, 
and go up to London for the season. The 
t manufacturers have agencies in Lon- 
on ; if people are going to furnish a house 
or to buy a wedding outfit they come up to 
London ; the very artisans and rustics in 
search of a day’s holiday are whirled up to 
London in an excursion train. Just as Paris 
is France, so London is rapidly becoming 
Eagind | while London is extending so 
ely as to threaten to convert all En - 
land into a mere suburb 
of the British empire. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE Academy has elected as Associates, SIR 
OHN GILBERT, and RICHARD NORMAN SHAW, 
. Gilbert has long occupied a tion in 
Art which gives him rank among the foremost 
inters of the age and country. He was 
Enighted less, no doubt, as a tribute to his 
than because he is President of the 
of Painters in “Water-Colours ; “but his 
claim to any honour is indisputable. “Of Mr. 
Shaw the profession knows little, and the public 
nothing. e may not question, however, that 
the Academy has duly estimated his abilities as 
an architect, and has acted justly in erring 
him to a painter, or a sculptor. He was a 
student in the Academy, where he carried off 
the silver medal in 1852, the gold medal the 
following year, and the “ travelling student- 
ship” in rosa" Mr. Peter Graham went thrice 
to the ballot with Mr. Shaw : the other chances 
were given to Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. Prinsep, 
and Mr. ‘Hod t 
Whether Sir John Gilbert’s’ election would 
have been again if he had not been 
knighted, the members only know: but it is 
certain’ that ‘he would heve been jas muck sa 
honour to the Academy thirty years ago as he is 
now. There is no artist livin who has made his 
claim so good: none to w Art owes so 
much: none to whom ‘the British public isso 
largely indebted. It is now more than thirty 
years since he a a great.teacher by = 
ncil : among his earliest productions were the 
drawings on wood he executed for ‘‘ The Book 
of British Ballads,” edited by S. C. Hall—a 
work to which Frith, Ward, Noel: Paton, and 
many others who now rank omens he leading 
ainters of the age were contributors. The 
oyal Academy has taken time to consider 
We sre he who was azo ol ya -—_ = 
a fit roper person to its y: the 
members knew there was no ponte more 
personally y, more estimable in all ways : 
it is to be presumed they did not appreciate his 
Art. As. it is now, one oe — 
thirty years (as did Mr. Frost) for the step 
between * associateship and fall membership. 
‘Who will say that while such men are “ out- 
siders,” there. is. either icy, or justice, or 
common sense in isting to ¢ number 
of Associates at twenty ; and that in the teeth of 


Arg reap rae A ith the country that the 
ake Gab a? ied ‘ 


genius 
Society 


secession of Mr. F. 
stood, has 


drawing to a close, and that it is only right he 
should make room for younger aspirants to 
academical distinction. As a landscape-painter 
he never reached the highest rank; but his 
works are always pleasant to look upon, and, 
erally, show much poetic feeling. Will the 
cademy elect another =e game ¥ to suc- 
ceed him? This unquestionably ought to be 
done: there is now not a single artist of this 
class among the Academicians, unless Mr. R. 
Redgrave may be so called ; and but two among 
the p arent . Mr. V. Cole and Mr. G. Mason. 
Such is the estimate formed by the Academy of 
a branch of Art in which critics both at home 
and abroad admit our school to be pre-eminent. 
What a reflection does this neglect—more in- 
tentional than ignorant, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed—cast u the first Art-institution of 
the country ! Academy can easily rid itself 
of the : there are now two vacancies 
among tl £.. Associates, with po Bae of land- 
scape-painters, as as any who ever found a 
place fa its ranks, my whom. to select. 





=" | lost .much .of .its ._ beauty 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE ROYAL 
COLLECTION, DRESDEN. 


THE MADONNA. 
Raffaelle, Painter. P. Lutz, Engraver, 
THIS engraving is from a portion, and the 


most .important. passage, of Raffaelle’s 
famous icture, the Madonna di San Sisto, 
painted by him as an altar-piece for the mo- 
nastery.of St. Sixtus, at Piacenza, but now 
in.Dresden, where. it was taken in 1753; 
the then Elector of Saxony, Augustus i 
paying, it is stated, £8,000.for it ; a 

sum, most probably, compared with it 
would realise now, if 0: for sale by 
competition. 

The ‘Madonna.di San Sisto’ has long 

attained from every. writer upon Sacred Art 
the highest eulogium that could be given to 
any work of the kind... The entire i 
tion shows a full-length figure of the i 
with the infant Jesus inher arms, sanding 
on clouds, and surrounded.by a #imbus 
angelic heads : St. Sixtus and Sta. Barbara 
kneel at her feet ; the former—dressed in 
the ,costume of the head of the Romish 
church, with the “ara at his side—looks up 
devotionally at her ; the eyes of Sta. Barbara, 
whose head is slightly bent downwards, 
appear to be fixed on two small cherubs, - 
occupying the immediate foreground. On 
each side of the principal -figures a curtain 
has been drawn back, as if to reveal to the 
sp-ctator the splendid scene behind. 
«» The composition throughout is as graceful 
as it is simple ; but its interest centres in 
the portion here engraved. The face of 
the Virgin is most govt impressive, yet 
sweet and tender. e holds, in an easy, 
unconstrained manner, the child, 
whose countenance, though infantine, has a 
meaning of deep .and serious import— 
scarcely caught, we remark, by M. 
Lutz,. the engraver. - ever passage 
of ‘this glorious picture .is examined, it 
everywhere shows the highest qualities of 
the painter’s, mind, in,feeling, and of his 
Artin drawing, arrangement, and _colour- 
ing ; thangh ip the ime quenty © hee See 
brilliancy. 
About forty-five years ago an attempt to 
renovate and restore it was made, not 
altogether unsuccessfully. 


PICTURE SALE. 


AMONG ‘some pictures by the old masters, be- 
longing to the late Mr. iam Middleton, of 
Brussels, and which were sold in jae 
Messrs. Christie & Co., at their rooms in 
Street, Covent Garden, were a few $s 
deserving of note:—‘The Virgin Child 
before an Altar, with four Saints,’ B. Vander 
Weytien, £ 118; ‘ The at the , 
Van Eyck, £335; ‘The Guitar-Player,’ Van 
der Meer, £106; ‘ Portrait of a tleman, 
in a black dress, hat, and white collar, £420; 
a Triptych, by Memlinc, or Memling : the centre 
of this work represents the Crucifixion with St. 
— and the Virgin; its of 
Sporza and his wife, Bianca Maria Visconti, 
attended by a page kneeling, are seen in the 
foreground; on the right wing is the Nati- 
vity, with St. Francis and the Duke sof Bur- 
gundy; on the left wing Sta. Barbara, Sta. 
pre age: ye John the Baptist ; =% out. 
sides of the respective wings are 
we ~ George. bigs bay = 
wo other pictures, modern, 
ore h River-Scene,’ with figures 
skating, B. C. Koekkoek, 180 gs.; and ‘In- 
terior of a Stable,’ Verboeckhoven, £175- 
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THE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF MESSRS. 
PARTRIDGE & CO. 





As usual, foremost among the illustrated books of the 
are those of this firm ; omen not only for 
of engravings, but the high purpose for which they are 
designed—to inculcate pure principles, promote social pro- 
gress, and extend the influence of religion—reli un- 
tainted by sectarian views, and free from any of the dele- 
terious mixtures which prejudice too mingles with 
the cup. These works are under the direct superintendence 
of Mr. Smithies, a gentleman whose large benevolence is 
aided by experience, who considers that all he has to do 
ought to be done well, and believes that liberality of outlay 
may produce a corresponding return. Consequently, thi 
woodcuts adorning his books are of the highest ;8 
second-class engraving is an exception to the rule; only the 
best artists, both for design and execution, do his work ; no 
periodical, however ambitious, circulates better; yet the 
ublications are—the best of them one penny each part, others 
Pein issued for the ‘‘ small sum of one py ny Veri 
our forefathers would have marvelled at the P of beauti- 
ful and good things they might have acquired for six . 
First, let us take up THE BRITISH WORKMAN: it is known 
everywhere now; but it has been a hard task to make it 
successful—profitable it can never be, to whatever circulation 
it may attain. Here is a large engraving (to say nothing of 
several smaller), about 20 inches by 10, so t that no 
publisher, no matter what may be his means and appliances, 
can procure a better ‘‘ for love or money.” The work is 
intended mainly for the humbler classes; it is sufficiently 
good to satisfy the upper orders; and we know it is very 
often found on the drawing-room tables of aristocratic man- 
sions, as well as in the parlours of humble artisans. 

Of a like order are the BAND oF Hore REvIEw, the 
FAMILY FRIEND, the CHILDREN’S FRIEND, and the IN- 
FANT’S FRIEND; works the nature and of which are 
indicated by their titles ; they are issued monthly, and at 
the end of the year the parts are collected into volumes ; 
these volumes are before us; and we may t to their 
great merit, cordially recommending them to families 


where there are children or dependants. : 

The woodcuts in Mr. Smithies’s works have perhaps os 
us more pleasure as contrasting with the majority of en- 
gravings we now see so continually in periodi ications 


—as engravings on wood, They are, no doubt, what they 
profess to be; but they are not wholesome as examples of 
Art—as produce either of the pencil or the graver. They 
are, for the most part, imitations—and bad imitations—of 
etchings, “‘ scritty-scratchy :” touch and ; a few lines to 
indicate some intention, a heedless here, a re 
touch there, and a blot that may mean anything. Su 

abortive efforts as those we refer to are often the of 
men and women of genius, wayward and whimsical; and, 
as a consequence, they have had a share of ity. 
We rejoice, however, to know such work is dai growing 
= and “- ere lon — will be — to the healthy, 

tting, an per style of legitimate engraving. 

We have less to do with the literature than with the Art 
of these publications, but we should neglect our duty if we 
omitted to say that the one is quite as much entitled to 
praise as the other. Many of the articles, long and short 
(they are chiefly short), are contributed by authors as famous 
in their way as the artists are in theirs; they do not run 
freely into fiction, although of anecdotes and stories there 
are many—all, however, inculcating valuable lessons, the 
most impressive and the most frequent of which arc those 
that show the blessings of temperance and the ty of 
humanity to animals. Thus the teachings are by no means 
for the young only,—the adult is taught as is the youth; and 
very sure we are that these cheap and reek gyre er 
have brought light and joy into many , furnished 
many a home that — have been very bare, promot- 
ing health of body and mind while producing the conse- 
quences that cannot fail to follow prudence, soberness, 
industry, and forethought. 

‘We might have selected from any of the works of Messrs. 
Partridge and Co. engravings that would have our 
pages; the three we give are borrowed from a volume of 
somewhat loftier pretensions; it is entitled ““Brrps AND 
THEIR Nests,” the letterpress wea the long-honoured 
pen of Mary Howitt. The book is full of information, sound 

in purpose, written in pure English, abounding in 
anecdote ; with much of pesetieal morality—teaching huma- 
nity as among the highest and most ‘ remunerating ” of all 
our duties ; and extensively illustrated by woodcuts of the best 
order. No better book has been produced during the season, 
nor any that can be more earnestly to readers of 
all —, It gives us succinct histories of the 
England—the wren and the magpie, the linnet the night- 
ingale, the skylark and the —all of *‘ the feathered 





tribe,” ind that give us joy in summer, and make the 


country a source of perpetual 
of hasmeny os the song of 


No one of her 









productions has been “thrown 
to teach some good lesson to mankind. 
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LOWESTOFT PORCELAIN. 


Was hard paste ever made at Lowestoft? or | 


was the hard paste having the peculiar decora- 
tions known as “ Lowestoft,” brought there to be 
painted? This is a question which Mr. Chaf- 
fers professes to set at rest for ever by declaring 
it can be proved upon authority beyond dispute 
that hard paste was made at Lowestoft about 


1775: : i 

on such a positive and unqualified assertion 
from a writer like Mr. Chaffers, who is no mean 
authority upon ceramic art, leads the reader to 
expect that the reasons offered will be as con- 


clusive as the assertion is strong; but in this I} 
must say I, with others, have been sadly disap- | 


pointed, as no satisfactory proof presents itself 
to my mind from what Mr. Chaffers states. — 

It is known to all collectors that there is a 
kind of-porcelain called ‘* Lowestoft,” having a 
very characteristic decoration, consistin of roses 
of red or pink colour, painted in nches, 
festoons, borders, &c., u cups and saucers, 
plates, mugs, jugs, and similar articles of ordi- 
nary domestic use. Also an inferior imita- 
tion of the scale-pattern and diaper found upon 
the Dresden porcelain. These decorations, 
although of a common and conventional kind, 

very much in execution, but none of 
them have any claim to be considered works of 
Art. There is a hardness and crudeness about 
them, the flowers are mere dabs of colour 
smeared on with a hard brush, reminding one 
marvellously of those deftly-cut roses made for 
garnishing, out of beetroot and carrots, and 
displayed so profusely in Covent Garden ; and 
the scale-pattern and diaper, so far as I have 
seen them, are but vile imitations of the Dresden. 
These decorations, it is acknowledged by all col- 
lectors, were done at Lowestoft, so that as far 
as the mere painting is concerned, there is no 
dispute; but these decorations are found, and 
the best of them, too, upon hard paste, paste 
which the file will not touch, and which bears 
such a close resemblance to Oriental in colour, 
fracture, and, in innumerable instances, in form, 
that collectors, with few exceptions, have arrived 
at separate and independent conclusions—that 
articles of this kind must have been imported, 
and merely painted at Lowestoft. This opinion 
Mr. Chaffers considers he has completely de- 
molished, and is good enough to call all those 
who held it “‘ visionary theorists.” 

Mr. Chaffers advances an authority for the 
making of hard i at Lowestoft, which he 
considers beyond dispute. “First,” he says, 
“‘a portion of a hard-paste porcelain-service, 
painted by Thomas Curtis in 1775, intended as 
a wedding-present to his son James, is still 
preserved in the family at Lowestoft.” This 
testify? it probably is, true, heey what does it 
est it proves, supposing the testimony to be 
reliable, that this service was painted by Thomas 
Curtis, but by whom was it potted? All the 
evidence in the world that Thomas Curtis painted 
at, which nobody wishes to deny, would not 
prove. that he or pe Page man at Lowestoft 
made the paste of which the cups and saucers 
were formed. 


Next comes the evidence of three: the first 


is the testimony of an old man, a twine-spinner, | 


eighty-four years of age; but he can prove 
since he was eleven years of age, Shen, 

ac of tender years, he was in the habit of 
backwards and forwards to the works. 


ow does Mr, Chaffers really think that a child | 
going occasionally to the | 


of eleven years of age 
works, probably to 
be like 


take his father’s dinner or 
tea, would 


to know anything about the 
abstruse and westion of hard and soft 
paste ? and whether that which he saw being 
manufactured there would be either one or the 
other ? Even g the’manufacturers them- 
selves to be in whether their practice of 

g white china for decoration was made 


im 
public or not (which one would hardly suppose 
they would be, their interests lying all the other | 


way), a child would never have the discrimina- 
tion, interest, or ability, to obtain a critical 
knowledge of the fact. Yet Mr. Chaffers thinks 
this juvenile reminiscence of sufficient ;import- 
ance to get it written down upwards of seventy 
years after and signed ! With 


regard to the | 


| remarks about the counting-house, packing- 
| room, turning-rooms, kilns, Gunton Ravine, &c., 
they would apply equally to making soft as to 
| hard paste. ith regard to the remarks of 
Ball and Stannard, their testimony proves no- 
thing. It was their opinion merely, and their 
opinion would, no doubt, be the opinion current 
at Lowestoft at the time, viz., that china 
issued fom the factory there was made there, 
and it would be the interest, and, therefore, the 
aim of the owners to encourage this belief. The 
lady at Hathersett can yield nothing more to 
Mr. Chaffers even than a probability. 

I have long ceased to give any weight to the 
statements of people zbout the age and place of 
manufacture of pieces of pottery or porcelain. 
It is common to have specimens brought for 
| purchase or exhibition which are gravely as- 
| serted to have been in the family for two or 
| three hundred years, which, upon examination, 
| are found to come from a factory that has not 

been in existence probably above half that time. 
In fact, little dependence can ever be placed 
upon unauthenticated statements of this kind, 
| and I must decline, with all deference to Mr. 
| Chaffers, to accept the above as authority beyond 
| dispute. 
| Mr, Chaffers next proceeds to “analyse” the 
| notion ; meaning thereby to show that it is not 
_ reasonable to suppose Oriental porcelain would 
be brought into this country to be painted. 

He says, “ It is well known how strongly the 
Chinese adhere to conventional forms and 
decorations.” But it is also well known that 
they are the greatest and closest imitators in 
the world, and that they ‘wild and do readily 
depart from those conventional forms and deco- 
rations to copy models and devices which are 
laid before them. Surely Mr. Chaffers must 
know that a great deal of porcelain was made 
in China years ago to order for this country! 
Dinner-services, dessert-services, tea and coffee- 
services, not only in European form, but deco- 
rated with coats of arms, crests, initial letters, 
and specimens bearing even classical and mytho- 
logical illustrations.* I have before me now 
a tureen decorated with a coat of arms, part of 
a service made in China, to order, for a dis- 
a family in this country; also a plate 
with an imitation of a line-engraving of Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite. Again, the tea-saucer is 
an instance of departure from the original 
Chinese form, cups with covers only and not 
saucers being for tea by the Chinese; but 
the cover has been abandoned, and the saucer 
adopted to meet the ideas of Europeans and 
others who required articles of that kind. So 
much then for the argument that the Chinese 
will not depart from conventional forms. And 
the conclusions drawn from forms of barrel- 





us ask these ‘ visionary theorists ’ whether they 
| ever saw or heard of such unfinished white 
porcelain?” We beg to refer Mr. Chaffers to 
| page 67 sof his own work on Marks and Mono- 

grams, third edition, where he says in his article 
on Isleworth porcelain, that ‘‘ They also deco- 
rated‘Oriental porcelain ;” so that wedo not go far 
to hear of it. How did they get it? Are we to 
suppose that his Celestial Majesty the Emperor 





* Miss Leslie (the sister of the great painter, writin 
from New York) relates a story that ae coheed to be 
made for her in China, a dinner-service, and desired 
that a coat of arms should be in the centre of each 
plate. She made a drawing of the coat of arms, and 
pasted it in the centre of a imen plate, writing 
under it “put this in the middle.’’ hat was her 








i 


shaped mugs, twisted double handles, &c., that | the uneven surface on the large Oriental 
they must, in consequence of these peculiarities, | mens alluded to. The tureen I possess, at 

necessarily be Lowestoft, seems to me to be | spoke of as being made in China for a distin- 
false and untenable altogether. He says, “ Let | guished family in this country, has the very 





| Lowestoft,” which is quoted by Mr. 


horror, when on the arrival of the service, she tound | 


upon every 
words indelibly burnt in“ put this in the middle.” A 
better-known story is that of the gentleman who sent 
an old coat to a Chinese tailor, with directions to make 
another like it. Unfortunately it had a patch on the 
elbow, and one or two odd buttons ; when the new coat 
was sent home, the patch had been correctly copied 


| sible todo. We believe that all who are acquain 

| with the Chinese could relate anedotes in proof of tee 

| large imitative organs. The positign taken by the 
writer of this article may be supported by many col- 
ans of p= oy ; there are few whose acquisitions are 

umerous who have not some specimens of porcelai 

the body of which bears the strongest ion at 

| Chinese potion, wate the ornamentation gi 

} ance of being elsewhere.” —{Ep. 4.-F.} 


iece, not only the coat of arms, but the | 


| important discovery of hard 


and the odd buttons matched as nearly as it was pos. | it is very im 


| 


| 


evidence of | 


no doubt. Mr. Marryat states in his work on 
Pottery and Porcelain, second edition, 27 
that Oriental porcelain was decorated at Chelsea, 
and in a note at the foot of the page, that speci- 
mens are to be met;with. I have in my 

sion two cups of undoubted Oriental ware, 

i judges who have seen them agree 
with myself were painted at Chelsea; they are 
ornamented with exotic birds of very: cha- 
racteristic form, colour, and touch, Now if 
this is so, if Oriental in has been 
introduced into this country and painted at 
Chelsea, Isleworth, and other places, why 
should it be thought incredible the same 
has been done at Lowestoft? Certainly no 
sufficient reason appears for doubting it, in 
what Mr. Chaffers has advanced. 

I now come to — I must sh oo 
“patting th ;” he says, *‘ Upon the very 
thick or large-shaped pieces may be observed an 
irregular or uneven surface, as if the outside of 
the vessel had been patted or beaten into shape 
by the hand, or made in a mould and not turned 
by the lathe like the smaller examples. This 
peculiarity is found on the tureens and larger 
dishes of a dinner-service.” This unevenness 
on the underside of large pieces Mr. Chaffers 
takes to be a proof that they are “‘ Lowestoft.” 


Now it is remarkable that others, I for one, take 
this very same unévenness on pieces to be a 
proof that they are Oriental. It must be borne 
in mind that these large tureens and dishes are 
oval, and could not be “thrown” in the usual 
way on the potter’s wheel, or turned in the a 
of 


afterwards; therefore they must necessarily 
formed from a mould. Now the oval-form 
tureens and dishes for dinner-services, &c., 
being a standard and conventional form for this 
country, English manufacturers would have two 
moulds, which we know they do have; one for 
the inside and one for the outside of the piece 
to be formed, so that the piece when out 
from the mould would be quite as smooth on the 
outside as on the inside, and this, as far as my 
experience goes, is always the case in English- 
made pieces; but the Chinese being asked to 
make dinner-services for English tables, and 
thus to depart from their conventional forms, 
would not, for an exception of this kind to their 
established rule, go to the expense of a double 
mould, but forming the inside upon some oval 
substance, would pat the clay round it as nearly 
as ible into the form i and hence 

speci- 


and 


marks on the outside. 

It may be asked then, if I deny that hard 
paste was ever made at Lowestoft ? To this I 
reply, I do not deny it ; but this I must say, all 
which has been advanced does not amount to a 
ane we it And I think if the true 
porcelain ever been discovered at Lowestoft, 
the inventor would have taken care not only to 
make the circumstance known publicly, but to 
record the particulars with date and circum- 
stances attending so remarkable an event. Yet 
among all the papers which have been hunted 
up and quoted, not a word is said about the 
discovery of hard paste. And cer pr 
ce gn er’s “ 

arkable still, in Gillingwat o 
show the commencement of he —— of 
soft paste, no mention is made 0’ more 
Ln e, which Mr. 
Chaffers asserts was introduced about 1775. 
All these facts duly considered, and their results 
compared, certainly lead to the conch that 
ble hard paste was ever 
at Lowestoft. i 
factory solution of the question, than that 
white porcelain of hard paste was im and 
painted there. 


PEAKE BANTON. 






































THE CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
OF MESSRS. ROWNEY. 


To this oe get po —_ gm began 
for the far the variety of 
ies from paintings and drawings— coloured 
Sihegpagi, which approach so near the original 
works as to be easily mistaken for them, even after 
a somewhat careful examination. Yet the cost 
of the one is shillings, that of the other 
The difference, indeed, is even greater than that; 
we have now before us a print after Birket 
Foster ; the drawing is probably worth £200; 
the copy is valued at 25s. ; yet we should incur 
no heavy charge of ignorance if we con- 
sid the one—to the eye—as good as the other. 
Certainly, when subjected to requisite tests, the 
difference is seen and estimated ; but the merit of 
the imitation is so remarkable, that those who 
truly love Art, and have not the means to acquire 
its costly treasures, may be well content to 
that which is beyond the reach of few by whom 
the np erm of the painter are coveted. No 
doubt these replicas, so to speak, are made with 
consent of the artists ; indeed, they are in nearly 
allcases produced from works made to 
be thus multiplied ; and we may take for —_— 
that there is not, as a consequence, less 
for their original uctions ; the very copying 
them infers po ity, and we have reason to 
know that after Messrs. Rowney have issued 
copies of a drawing, such drawing does not be- 
come of less ees worth, bite 

To uce these copies, attention, know: ‘ 
Phe me and large expenditure, are all abso- 
lutely requisite. A common “chromo” is de- 
testable; while that of the best order is, as we have 
intimated, a es hog Dor Art. In some 
instances thirty-five stones have been necessary ; 
sometimes a stone has but a small touch of co- 
lour; to that touch, however, it mainly owes its 
excellence. It is difficult, even, to imagine the 
singular nicety ae to produce a single im- 
pression from these stones; a deviation, 
though but “the ninth part of a hair,” would 
utterly ruin a print. 

Messrs. Rowney have, therefore, not obtained 
their high reputation without earning and de- 
serving it. eir issues are cannot 
fail to delight those who are not ply sekely 
educated in Art, while they may amply sati 
the severest critic, and the most matured con- 
7 ; itted t inspection 

The firm has submitt o our 
several of their latest works ; we shall pass afew 
remarks on each. 

The first in importance, and certainly in value, 
is a copy from Birket Foster, entitled ‘SuMMER- 
TimE;’ a huge oak-tree over a —_ 
through a rustic gate in which a flock eep 
is passing; a young maid stands aside to let 
them go by,'and a veritable “collie” brings up 
the rear: it is a very pretty picture, such as we 
have seen a thousand times, and hope to see 
agai — ree A some ra Og 
chromo-litho , it is e t 
has been yet po uced. The Sinatest touches 
of the accomplished artist are here ; wi gre cf 
so elaborately finished, even in the least details, 
that we believe the original can hardly be a more 
satisfactory example of Art, There are two 
other copies of the artist—small, but of almost 

ual merit—‘AN OLD MILL.IN SURREY,’ and 
‘A GRrouP ON THE BEACH,’ a barefooted gl 
giving exercise and sea-breath to a little chil 

Three ‘ SEA-SCAPES,’ from drawings bes 9g 
tively by T. S. Robins, W. W. May, E. 
Hayes, are of ships near the coast, wi ordi- 
nary accessories of piers, strand, and cliffs. They 
form a series, large enough for , and are 
very charming as compositions; specially inte- 
resting to those who love to see the ocean 
pictured by Art. 

One of the best pictures of Guido Bach is 
entitled ‘THouGHTs or HomE;’ an Italian pea- 
sant-boy, pensive to sadness, tells his by 
the expression of his features. His “ ts”? 
are far away. The subject has been treated by 
the artist with the tenderness and feeling, com- 
bined with knowledge, that characterise all his 
masterly works. 

Ofa very opposite orderis ‘RUSTIC THOUGHTS,’ 
@ young peasant-girl going to the well for water; 





pond-side. A 
ea ae the issue, when 
part is to begin. Two little girls are lookers-on; 
curious and anxious, and, it may be, somewhat 
alarmed. The hay-cart in the in- 
dicates early summer, and the bank is in wild- 
flowers. is print will rank among the best of 
the many Messrs. Rowney have produced. 
The ‘ HIGHLAND GILLI8,’ by the same excellent 
artist, is also very good; the lad is homeward 

» for he carries his at his back, and 
two dogs are trotting by his side, ‘FEEDING 
Bunny’ is the title of a very pleasant print, from 
a drawing also by J. Hardy, Jun. As the title 
indicates, some rustic children are giving lettuce- 
leaves to rabbits. EB _— a 
quiet enjoyment, e piness of giving 
pleasure ;is expressed in the. features of the 


rea Cowper 
* Kate KEARNEY,’ after Dou , is 
Nee: friend, ~ h not ii — 
advantages o our ; it is the portrait of a 
veritable Irish girl, such as we have many times 
met at the entrance to the Gap of Dunloe, and 
omer Gordy resent . anodes for the 
heroine of Lady Morgan’s song— 
“From a ce of her 
Teun cheer anki 
will never be without a successor to ‘‘ dwell by 
the Lake of Killarney.” 

‘QUEEN oF HEARTS’ is oneof thecharacteristic 
= of ye ‘rich and ripe — real,”’ 

, of the usual type of brown beauty, 
i Sealey tao eienry Ss ak feeb, 
foremost of which is the ruler of destiny, who 
gives a title to a most pleasant print. 

‘Rosy CHEEKS,’ by Emily Farmer, represents 
a little rustic maiden peeling apples that 
are fresh and rosy as her own . Few 
— oR geo pictures than this have 

painted. It is natural and true, and touched 
by a “masterly” hand. It has, moreover, been 
admirably lithographed, and tinted with know- 
ledge skill. a quieter order, is ‘A GIRL 
READING,’ by the same accomplished lady—a 
sweet picture, that to look upon affords pleasure 
and hope; for surely so sweet a student who 

such promise in early youth can have no 

tened gloom in the future. 

In addition to the several excellent and effec- 
tive prints we have noticed—which, it will be 
observed, are designed and expected to be, as 
no doubt they will be, extensively po —we 
have to notice twenty-five chromo-li graphs, 
entitled ““WaTER-CoLouR Lesson Draw- 
INGS,” produced at singularly small cost, yet of 
very great excellence, g to be, 
ae ervcar enn ay garni ye > banat 

brought within the reach of the many whose 
— may not suffice plang poten ser cag og 
or the vague instruction of competent artists. 
It is better to learn from such models as 
these, than to take “ lessons” from artists who 
know not how to instruct. 

We cannot find space i 
a ad geen AY they are not mis- 

when so described. ly are 
sketches ; sufficiently finished, however, the 
more im t parts being highly wrought. 
The ciohasle areby 1. D. timing. S. Prout, 
David Cox (by whom there are five), W. Callow, 
T. Earl, Lundgren, Fred. , RA, 
O. Oakley comagh one there are no fewer than 
twelve). by Oakley are of peasant-boys 
and gil —mussel harvest-men,shrimp- 


bE 


B 





We may envy those who own the but 
there will be thousands to envy who 
possess the copies. There is not one of them that 
will be with any dread of taught 





THE NEW ALTAR-VESSELS AT 
ST. PAUL'S. 


St. PAuL’s CATHEDRAL has been enriched by 
munificent gifts of new altar-vessels. To the 
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PICTURES OF LONDON.* 





HE is a bold man who seeks for fame by the 
use of either the language or the Art of a 
country of which he is not a native. So decided 
is the experience of the past in this respect, 
that it is not too much to say, nothing but 
the most unquestionable success can prevent 
such a man from being qualified as more 
bold than wise. Confining our remarks to 
Art, we can readily recall instances not to 
be slighted. If we com the German 
scenes drawn by the delicate pencil of Méritz 
Retsch, such as the charming series of the 
“Song of = Pe Bell,” with his attempts at 
illustrating , pere, we can hardly recog- 
nise the hn artist in both. The utter failure 
of Gavarni, brilliant as a French caricaturist, 
to catch the humour of English life, is well 
known. A yet more striking instance is that of 
Wilkie. The feeble geographical barrier of 
the Tweed was too much for his witchcraft to 
cross. His hi sympathy with Scottish 
peasant-life was lit up, as his Press, oi 
remarks, by the whisky-still, but dro in the 
beer-can. He could not draw English life as 
he could depict that in the midst of which he 
was born and bred, 

M. Doré has courted difficulty, and invited 
criticism. He proposes to give us his views of 
London. These scenes, with whatever artistic 
power they are put on paper, are those of a 
foreigner: and, moreover, of a foreigner unac- 
quainted with the English language. They 
cannot, therefore, be such re tations as 
will seem natural to the English public. But 
there may be an advantage in this very strange- 
ness. e brilliant blunders of M. Taine, in- 
credible as some of them are, we read with 
amusement, and even, it may be, with profit. 
If a satiric artist rose to scourge the age, his 
lash may swing the more freely from the 

fact of his strangeness to our people. But ooh 
is not at all the p e of the work before us. 
It is rather a Bohemian ramble, at present 
through the lower water-side regions, the artist 
noting down scenes of which the inner life can, 
of necessity, be but inadequately comprehended 
by his genius. 

Under these manifest disadvantages it is a proof 
of the power and genius of Gustave Doré, that 
he has done what he has. There is a glamour 
thrown over some scenes, familiar and prosaic 
enough to many of us, which recalls some of his 
more imaginative works. No one like him can 
bring out the long-silent poetry of a ruined wall 
or a moss-covered statue. The tail-piece of the 
first number, simple as it is, is an instance of 
this power. The foreground consists of a block 
of granite, and of one of the entwined dolphin 
lamps of the Thames Embankment. The river 
is at the full, the tide on the turn. Barges are 
—— athwart the stream, or disappearing 
beni the parapet. The great length of the 
Westminster Palace looms through the haze, 
with its roof-line broken by towers and spires, 
while a row of lamps throw gleaming reflections 
on the water. The effect of this vignette is 
quite wonderful, especially when we consider by 
what slight touches it has been produced. 

We reproduce the gem of the book, * Whit- 
tington listening to the Bells,’ which we com- 
mend to the judgment of our readers. It has 
been kindly lent to us by the proprietors of the 
work; for which we tender to them our thanks. 
This is followed by a thoroughly Dorésque 
vignette of London, from Hampstead Heath. 
The eighty-fathom spire of old St. Paul’s may be 
distinguished through the trees. Then comes a 
rather striking moonlight view of the Thames, 
covered with hay-barges. ‘A Night-Scene in 
the Docks,’ in which a crowd is struggling to 

t into a house that seems to be on fire but 

‘or the absence of smoke, is marked by all the 
power with which Doré im so much move- 
ment to his groups. e fourth full-sized 
late in the first number is a disa ble one. 
n the second part we find, first, a drawing of a 
great chestnut-tree in Kensington Gardens, sur- 
rounded by a group such as we have never seen in 
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that ity, although we have seen 
like hey 4 pamen ges mes of the ‘Tullerioe 
The sturdy workman, on the next plate, called 
‘Coffee-stall—Early Morning,’ has something 
of the genuine En cut about him, which, 
however, is more in his comrade, and 
utterly absent from the forlorn- woman. 
Then follows a web of masts and spars, with 
dock-warehouses in the distance. ‘A Peep 
at St. Katherine’s Dock’ is em a 
stranger’s idea of the sturdy earnestness of this 
portion of our city-life. ese are the large 
pictures. Of some of the vignettes, it is a 
ie dein Se ee ee 
sketch of the Victoria Tower, with one 
led buttresses of er 
is ad- 


Srv Se 

enry VII.’s Chapel in the foreground, 
mirable. London Bridge is a scene full of life 
and motion, though it gives the idea of a 


wider structure than really spans the Thames. 
Reveag scotia: BM 5’ looks as if it might 
have been den “Wi ing Jew;” 


the*manner in which the left Dank of river 
is left out of the field of view the 
bridge seem absolutely interminable. ‘ The 
Waterman’s Family’ is not an English scene. 
‘Porters at Work,’ and ‘ Warehouses on the 
Thames,’ are two little bits of river-side 
employment. Pickle Herring Street, Darkhouse 
Lane, Billingsgate, and a man with bull-dogs, 
follow. Three other views from the docks 
complete the list. 
= regard wl - renege or _— 
speaking, the letterpress, of * . 
fis dificalt to see in what manner it is con- 
nected with the drawings. It neither explains 
nor illustrates the scenes selected by the artist, 
and it is not of such a character as to deserve, 
on its own-account, graphic illustration. We 
imagine that Mr. Jerrold knows more of Paris 
than he does of London—of its low localities, 
that is to say; yet it would have been difficult 
for M. Doré to have had a better guide among 
the labyrinths that surround the British metro- 
polis. We submit, however, it is not there 
that “* London” is to be seen. Mr. Jerrold is a 
gentleman of much intelligence and obser- 
vation; he must, however, introduce M. Doré 
to other scenes before his work is done. His 
wish, we cannot doubt, was not to make a mere 
series of Bohemian scrambles through the less- 
known parts of the mighty city, and to furnish 
a series of half-sensational wood-cuts, but to 
watch the current that throbs at the very heart 
of commerce—to note the habits and manners 
ofa people so different from those among whom 
he has reared, and to produce pictures 
that would hereafter rank high, not only for 
pictorial, but for historic, ue. When we 
remember the masterly and patient work by 
which M. Doré has rendered memorable his 
visit to Spain, or his pictures of the Alsatian 
peasantry, we feel what a future might be open 
to his rare power, if travel and study were 
pursued. It may be—it —_ is—the case, 
that the fogs of the valley of the es weigh 
on his elasticity and drag his pencil. But a 
man so prolific in design needs pre-eminently to 
invigorate his imagination by the contemplation 
of that scenery, and that manner of people, 
which glow with a new life when reproduced on 
The work we are reviewing is yet only in its 
second We may not be altogether satis- 
fied with it so far, but we may concede the 
evidence it supplies of the inexhaustible genius 
of the great artist, who has here undertaken to 
introduce us to London—as he sees it. A re- 
markable novelty in Art and literature has been 
produced by the enterprising publisher; every 
ion of it has been well done, and it is 
‘brought out” in a manner eminently satis- 
factory: we shall watch the continuation,’ in 
parts, with some anxiety but with much hope. 
All who examine the work will see how much 


entirely to the judgmen t 
f the artist, guided no doubt, however, by his 
. We understand the publication 
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RoFT; her ‘ Monk’s Road, 
Lincoln,’ is a valuable work. So is the ‘Avenue 
at Souton,’ by Miss MARIAN EDWARDS; a 
good subject well rendered. We must not omit 

‘Early Frost,’ iti 





views in Siam, where the my lady 
has been some time a resident. ey 
great merit as drawings,‘but their value is greatly 
augmented by the Ret that they introduce « 
very new to us. 
No doubt we-might point attention to other 
works of merit, interest, and value, but unfortu- 
some of the best of our “lady artists” 


that they exhibit here, 
and help a society that works under many dis- 
high’standard is just what woman’s work requires 
in department of Art. Women are so apt 
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take service under 
time will come when the 
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many a fairer seeming friend 
t to her 
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and 
our Schools of Art, loft 
in mind that “‘ Genius is 








. They set a high standard, and a | 


to permit their quickness, their “intuition ” | 


certain level “so »” that they are tempted 
to ‘refrain from scaling the heights beyond. 
With all due deference to those who hope to 


woman's ry ory by keeping her a 

ir is gray, and sowing 
with ologies and isms, that 
to grow, we submit that 


power 
quietly, unassumingly, nee 


better discipline to this end than 


gery, and 
mistress shall 
the servant, and as one who knows has 
She will serve you well in the end, far 


plain face, not without 
grandeur, because of its mingled 
-” It would be well if all 


and po ome: ever 
Pa’ *° 
(We shall earnestly hope, that if this very use- 


VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 
THE COLLECTION OF HENRY BICKNELL, 
ESQ., CAVENDISH HOUSE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON. 


ALTHOUGH the inent feature of this assem- 
blage consists of a brilliant and very numerous 
selection of the pictures and drawings of David 
Roberts, R.A., yet it is diversified by works 
of many of the most eminent painters of the 
living generation, and of those of the past— 
F. , R.A., D. Maclise, R.A., C. Stan- 
field, R.A., G. Cattermole, J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., J. Sant, R.A., Alex. Johnston, E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., W. Etty, 
R.A., W. L. Leitch, J. Phillip, R.A., Sir John 
Gilbert, A.R.A., W. E. Frost, . 
Miiller, H. Le Jeune, A.R.A., A. Elmore, R.A., 
R. S. Lauder, J. Wilson, G. Lance, Alex. 
Nasmyth, H. Bright, T. S. Cooper, R.A., &c. 
It was Bas CAVENDISH Housg, in the last 
° certain im it discoveries 
Cavendish, whom the house has its name. 
Mr. Cavendish, who was nephew of the third 
ee of ary My devo’ . himself, pone at 
ambridge, to the s of chemistry na- 
tural p gg eis being not jyet 
thirty years of age, ascertained the extreme levity 
of inflammable air, now called hydrogen gas, 
He also made the discovery of the composition 
of water by the union of two airs, which assisted 
na Pomp gh Pact age seer dangles 33 
ioe setinou! phil e~ 
mg very Bas gl, apart from his 
scientific acquisitions, died here in 1810. After 
the death of Cavendish this house into 
the hands of Mr. Cubitt and of Mr. William 
Herbert, both well known for their love of Art. 
When the mansion became the property of 
Mr. Bicknell, he made great alterations and addi- 
tions to it; but of all the space thus obtained 
there is not an available inch that is not covered 
a picture or a drawing. Mr. Bicknell 
his taste and family-connections is very ri 
in the works of David Roberts (his father-in- 
law), and it is by such a collection as this 
that the great powers of the artist are shown; 


ings in juxtaposition with some of his best 
works in oil. We witness the first and the 
| last'steps of his brilliant career—how brilliant 
| we know not until its lustre breaks upon us 





is | from such evidences as these. There have be- 


artists of the hest and best 
fn Bead vg Ann, 


fore been exhibitions of D. Roberts’s works, 
but they were not so comprehensive as to ap- 
— in anyjway his grandest essays. We 
ow of no artist of either ancient or modern 
times who has equalled him as a painter of sacred 
interiors. In his command of the means of ex- 
pressing space, maintaining grandeur of propor- 
| tion, and at the same time ne local iden- 
tity, he stood alone; for is no painter of 
_ these subjects who has set them forth with such 
appropriate significance. No better illustration 
of this position can be offered than ‘ The Interior 
of St. Peter’s (Rome) on Christmas Day, 1853.’ 
It was through the kind offices of Cardinal 
Wiseman that Roberts obtained the privilege 
of sketching in the cathedral on this occasion, 
and has represented the ceremonial proces- 
sion [as he saw it. The Pope enters in state, 
attended and surrounded by allt the officials whose 
— it is to be present on such occasions. We 
feel the; flutter and movement of the dense 
throng, that is so disposed as in nowise to 
diminish the vast space which, as well as below, 
is ex: also upwards, in a way that would 
have charmed the heart of Michael Angelo him- 
self. Of this occasion the artist wrote in his 
diary to the effect that, in passing, the Pope 
looked down upon him, which afforded him an 
Hameo of eee g n. Entinely d his immedi- 
ate surroundings. Enti iffering from 
this, but trom association net lous interesting, fe 
*St. Andrew’s, from the Shore,’ also a large 
oil-picture, which was begun by Roberts with an 
inderstanding that it was to be a joint produc- 
tion of hi and:Stanfield. It, was well ad- 
vanced when a proposition was made that the 
latter should complete his portion ; but when 
saw it he was so well-pleased, that he declined 


| touching it; at length he took 


for here are found his finest water-colour draw- ° 





worked u it, that it m ht be said to be a 


result of the of 

ruin a on the cliff, whence the eye 
along coast-line to a 

tance. A third 


‘Rhodes,’ wherein 


agape 


ii 


pete 
rhe 


It is ‘A View of St. Paul’s, ; 
and here we have a valuable illustration of that 
admirable principle of effect,‘which counsels the 
artist, not so much as to what he should put into 
his picture as what he should leave out. The 
near portions of the subject are sketchy, but the 
appearance of the dome oe oe 
in considering the picture, we ask ourselves—wh 
such a picturesque combination had never be- 
fore been utilised ? to which the only reply that 


can be given is, few men have the gift of 
discerning the best paintable of objects 
or combinations. is is the for one of a 


series, undertaken at the su ion of Turner, 
who, speaking of the oduntebie material to be 
found on the river, said, ‘‘ Why don’t you paint 
these river-views? if I were a man I 
would do so’;” and Roberts’s attention being thus 
drawn to the subject, he engaged in the enter- 
prise, selected and sketched several of these 
views, and painted them as Thames scenery has 
never before been painted. The sketch of ‘The 
~_ of Jerusalem’ stirs up vivid reminiscences 
of Mr. Roberts’s masterpiece in local description 
and historical composition ; although in reality 
of local detail his ‘Panoramic view of Rome,’ 
which is 8 feet long, is marvellously accurate. 
The works of D. Roberts are so numerous, 
varied, and interesting, that a detailed account, 
of even a few of them, would occupy all the 
ace at our di ; we are therefore re- 
uced to the necessity of noting the titles of 
only a portion. He travelled much on the 
continent, and was one of the first of our artists 
to visit E and Syria. He went to S and 
Morocco in 1832, and subsequently to Italy, but 
not till nearly twenty years later. His great 
work will be remembered as “ Roberts's 
Sketches in the Holy Land, Egypt, and Syria,’ 
the publication of which was commenced in 1842, 
and terminated in 1849. By his labours, also, 
other books were enriched, as Lord Lytton’s 
“Pilgrims of the Rhine,” “‘ The Landscape An- 
nual,” ‘Scotland Delineated,” Of his 
works altogether in this collection there are about 
a hundred ee g from his earliest to 
his latest period. e walls of the drawing-room 
are entirely covered by sixty-six of these draw- 
ings, and the others are distributed in different 
rooms. Of some of the more remarkable of 
these works the titles are ‘The Church of the 
Annunciation, Nazareth,’ this is, perhaps, the 
finest drawing, as an interior, he ever e; 
‘ ens t. bear oy’ - F secs au =, 
at the same place— early drawings ; ‘ The 
Tower of London ;’ ‘Edinburgh Castle from 
Salisbury Craigs;/ Jaffa Coffee-shop ;’, ‘ White- 
hall, the Houses of Parliament; ’ ‘Florence, 
from S. Miniato ;’ ‘Cairo, general vi — 
salem, Holy Sepulchre, &c.;’ ‘ Baalbec, Door- 
— - the Great Lanpger ~ ee oo of 
is diploma picture ;’ ‘ Two i ggar- 
boys; ’ ‘Petra, the Acropolis, Lower End of the 
Valley;’ ‘Old Houses at St. Lo, Normandy ; 
‘Edinburgh from the Calton Hill;’ ‘The 
Wells of Moses, Wilderness of Tyh;’ ‘Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Rome ;’ ‘ Malines, St. Rom- 
balds ;’ ‘Interior of the Coliseum ;’ ‘Gros St. 


view;’ 
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Martin, Cologne ;’ ‘ St. Peter’s, Rome ;’ ‘Gulf 
of Akabah, Arabia Petrza ;’ ‘ Approach to the 
Temple of Wady Saboua, Nubia ;’ ‘ The Castle 
of Heidelberg,’ an early drawing ; ‘The Palace 
of the Alhambra, general view; ’ ‘ Design for 
a National Gallery,’ &c., this drawing is one of 
a series in which the late Prince Consort took 
great interest: his Royal Highness borrowed 
the series and took them to Osborne. 

In the Drn1inc-Room is placed Turner’s 
famous ‘ Palestrina,’ which was painted in 1830. 
The title in poe enc ay wey yh ged 
is accompanied a passage from the MS. poem, 
“The Fallacies "ot Hope,” often quoted by 
Turner. This magnificent picture is one of that 
series which raised a superstructure on its 
author’s reputation after, it may be thought, his 
fame had attained to its culminating point. It is 
unnecessary to describe a work so well-known to 
the public. It was exhibited for some time at 
the Crystal Palace, and has now a place of 
honour in the Royal Academy, a splendid centre 

by works of “Old Masters,” or, 
more ly, of deceased painters. In this col- 
lection is also a, by Turner; a much 
earlier pe Lapa of a very different cha- 
racter, but well-known as the most fascinat- 
ing of those landscape-subjects which he worked 
out with the utmost refinement of simplicity, 
before the development of those wondrous ifs 
that endowed him with such a rare mastery of 
atmosphere and colour. There are two other 
minor and later works by Turner, one entitled 
‘ Off Ramsgate,’ the other ‘ Off ere, Both 
are studies of atmospheric effect, obj 
such as a vessel at sea, and the Foreland light- 
house, appearing through that mysterious haze of 
which Turner was the first to teach the true 
value, One of the most valuable pictures in this 
room—inceed, according to Mr. Roberts’s esti- 
mation, one of the best he ever painted—is ‘ The 
Interior of St. Gomer, Lierre,’ which was painted 
in the church in 1849, but finished at home. It 
wasin as a pendant to the ‘ Dixmude’ pic- 
ture in Mr. Pender’s collection, the architecture 
of both churches being among the finest extant 
examples of famboyant Gothic. This work was 
such a favourite with the painter that he kept it 
in his dining-room. Another instance of sacred 
architecture must not be forgotten : this is ‘Kom 
Ombos,’ the finest of Roberts’s temple-exte- 
riors; a marvellously fine oil-picture, which was 
exhibited in 1842. The effect is that of the 
warm evening sunglow. In the foreground are 
groups of Arabs and camels, among which is 
painter himself, in the Oriental costume he 
wore when painted by Lauder. 

Continuing to note the pictures in the dining- 
room, we turn to a profile of a Nubian boy 
by F. Goodall, R.A., one of those charac- 
teristic and thoroughly national studies made 
during his visits to Egypt ; and with this may be 
mentioned at the same time, as of the same 
category, a group of ‘ Nubian Children,’ and an 
‘ Egyptian Woman,’ the sketch for the larger 
picture called ‘The Palm Offering ’—an admir- 
able reminiscence of an Egyptian mother bear- 
ing her child on her shoulder. ‘A Nubian 
Guard’ is a small full-length portrait of a fine 
stalwart musketeer. ‘The Marriage Procession 
—Cairo’ introduces a very original fi per- 
sonating a kettle - drummer, borne aloft on a 
drom , and actively exercising his vocation. 
There are also ‘An Arab ,’ ‘An Arab 
Girl,’ ‘Mother and Child—Cairo,’ ‘An Egyp- 
tian Woman—Cairo,’ with some others different 
in material. By W. P. Frith, R.A., is a very 
attractive study in the spirit of the verse, ‘Be- 
ware—beware! she is fooling thee,’ &c.: only 
a single person is introduced, a young lady 
of agreeable presence. The great merit of 
the picture—and that is most difficult of acquisi- 
poets f oe. communication of gee, 

‘ou to the figure. ‘ Pet 
Dog? F. Willem ty pina Sot amelier weak, 


in which _— a lady attended by her dog, a 
ul little picture by an artist fevasatly 
own in England. ‘The Witches? ide’ 
quaint conceit by Sir John Gilbert, one of 
few examples of painting in oil, and —— 
witch her companion careering in mi 
It was painted in 1861. The idea is by 
means inconsistent with others that proclaim 
this artist’s exhaustless exuberance of fancy. An 


FEES: 





w er ted 
ictures ; uel tdi eaaeneaie show 
as sitting at the feet of Mindert Hobbema. 


with his works, is, however, the 
LrpRaky a picture of great richness of colour. 
It is called ‘Venus and Cupid,’ the former, 


a nude recumbent figure, is painted with that 
facility, decision, and charm of tint which con- 
stituted Etty the idol of a wide circle of the 
i of his time. pment has 
in it nothing remarkable, but the background, 
with its harmony and force, supports the figures 
without in ay detracting from their im- 
vein, 


y 

portance. Differing greatly from this, though in 
the like m wer a is ‘A Neti WE. 
, one of those isite oil-miniatures 
in the production of which this artist has never 
been equalled. There is a second work by Frost, 
‘ An Ocean Cave,’ even more wond ished 
than the above. Of this artist it may be said that 
he is the last representative of a ent in 
pom ie fennel Se ne eo 
gencies of every: ife, sometimes impertinent 
and often monotonous a — on canvas. 
‘A Swedish Girl,’ J. Phillip, ata very agro 
able in colour ; Aaa quality with much 
softness of execution distinguishes ‘A Child 
Asleep,’ a very attractive study, formerly the 
of D. Maclise, R.A. ‘A Piece of 
Poet Scenery,” C. Stanfield, R.A., shows of 

how little material genius 
picture. The subject is’ like the old time and 
wave-worn jetty of Little Hampton, that has 
been so eflectively painted by Callcott and 
others. There is by Stanfield a fresh 
breezy little piece, ‘The Mouth of the Humber,’ 
looking from the Yorkshire to the far off Lin- 
colnshire shore ; again the subject is little, but 
the result is great. ‘The Wreck,’ ‘ Angers— 
River-Scene,’ and ‘ Keeping a Look-out,’ are 
tanfield. Another coast-view is a 
T. Creswick, 


equipment of the seventeenth century. ‘Le 
’ Charles Baugniet, is a ul and 
te me Bs mas in white ; 
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another characteristic study by the same 
hand, is ‘An old Woman—in a Bel- 
Church.’ ‘An Interior, Brittany,’ A. 
exemplifies the power of dealing with a 
quantity of domestic material so successfully as 
the whole and cause each object to 
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In addition to these, are.others by G. 
S. Drummond, -R, Farrier, 
| S. Perey, T..W. Ewbank, J, Wilson, Jun., R. 
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the works of Roberts, it is still, as was remarked 


It so happens 
coincidence, ‘ 0 
two, out of the three, engravings we. 
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Although the collection contains so of 
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FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION” 
OF W. COTTRILL, ESQ., SI N. HOUSE, | j 


HIGHER BROUGHTON. 
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oer ‘ 
A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION, - 
Th. Gérard, Painter. W.. Ridgway, Engraver. 
publish 


approach by blowing a horn-trumpet :..the 
youngest child occupi db tdetslerio 
a most undignified -infantilesposition, as 
it tries to evade the attempt’of-an elder 
sister to place’a cofOnal-of flowers on its 


head; the mother on with an 
iin <r papabbeae Waltighete ca 


er.- oft , ? 
» It.issobvious that the artist studied his 
design- in” a -mantrier -to’ allow of all the 
‘seen to the best 
sion’ Moves on 
characters 
tator. But, in 
‘composition ; the subject is most 
pleasing because cheerful and redolent of 
real enjoyment ; while the manner in which 
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apenity b too, with a view to the: — 
each, as well as to the‘harmony.ofsthe. (> 
whole, so that the ies never-presente¢ 
finer coup d’eil. ‘The loans comprise § 
mens of the late David Roberts, John Philiif 
T. Creswick, Graham Gilbert, ° Sir” Ne 
Paton, &c. In this claSs we must _particu- 
larise Birket Foster's ‘Land’s End—Watch- 
ing the Life-Boat,’ which for noble swéep of ~ 
hand, and *stion of dearest human.in- 
terests trembling in the balance, enchaips _ 
the gaze. Orchardson’s ‘ St. Mark's, Venice,’ 
already noticed in the Art-Fournal, is the 
largest canvas in the rooms. There are’also 
Pettie’s ‘Scene in the Temple Garden,’ 
Graham’s ‘Rainy Day, pic’ fe * Peace,’ 
Duncan’s ‘Wreck,’ &c., of all which we had 
occasion to speak when formerly exhibited. 
Conspicuous among figure-pieces is ‘Eve of 
Waterloo, by H. O’Neil, A.R.A. It would 
be“a_ greater work if it attempted.less; | 
e ladies. and cavaliers, charmingly set 
forth in every variety of elegant costume, 
suddenly aroused from their ped are far 
an 






too numerous, so thronging overrunning 
each other that there is no-room left for the 
eye to gather, or the heart to realise, the deep 
suggestions of the situation. Fewer persons, 
with here and there some touching épisode 
of the hurried parting and the play of ten- 
der emotions, would have told _ infinitely 
better. Yet the scene is vigorous and life- 
like, and beautifully painted. ‘Fredegonde at 
the Archbishop’s House, though Lar ge | 
a quiet power, is full of the mannerism « 
Alma Tadema. He seldom abates a certain 
stiffness in the fashioning of his dramatis 
persona, which may be termed, not inaptly, 
the try of Art. The same fi 
attaches, though in a modified form, to his 
water-colour picture ‘In the Temple.’ There 


details are chaste and rated 
Thomas Faed, R.A., is charming in his 
glimpse of peasant-life—‘ Morning ;’ a lassie 


softly elaborated. 





| it is painted satisfies the critical eye. 


making her simple toilet, and arranging 
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her“ bonnie brown hair.” The ‘ Death of 
Adonis, by W. E. Frost, R.A., bespeaks the 
perfect draughtsman, is rich in tone, and 
possesses almost miniature finish. So also is 
The Secret Discovered’ (G. Pope), where- 
in a fair lady asleep is taken advan of 
by a prying female who filches a letter from 
her bosom.. The little tale is elegantly told. 
‘ After the Dance’ (Thomas Graham) is a 
silly maiden who has thrown herself on a 
couch in a languid inanity sufficient to point 
a moral; and ‘ At Last’ (G. Bonavia), in 
which a girl daintily attired is joyfull 
fingering a love missive (long expected nf 
is sweetly touched. Besides his ‘ Dora’ of 
last year, A. H. Burr gives the ‘ Infant 
Samuel,’ two children contemplating with 
mixed feelings of curiosity, amusement, and 
reverence the well-known plaster-cast after 
Reynolds’s picture. Two companion por- 
traits by J. Burr deserve commendation ; 
an old man smoking his pipe while he reads 
the news on a ‘ Saturday Night, and an 
old woman conning her Bible on a ‘ Sunday 
Morning.’ ‘The Haunted Wood’ (J. Pettie, 
A.R.A.), we noticed in our remarks last 
year on the French Gallery. Claude Cal- 
throp is clever, though ultra-French, in 
the ‘Sortie du Bal de ’Opéra.”’ We do 
not object that the colours are florid as 
befit the occasion, but to the vein of 
extravaganza that runs throughout the 
figures; even the most latitudinarian hila- 
rity may be overstrained. We like exceed- 
ingly Th. Weber’s ‘ Arrival of the Mail-boat 
at Dover;’ the wind blows a gale, the 
steamer roars at the wharf, the train on the 
pier shrieks for departure, the impatient 
crowd struggles everywhere for footing, while 
the driving spray tosses and dances over- 
head in blinding confusion. There is a 
dash and a whirl and an expectation about 
the whole, in admirable keeping with the 
position. This picture was also in the 
French Gallery last year. In ‘ St. John’s 
Day, Venice’ (F. W. Topham), we have a 
child in sore tribulation, because required 
by some pious dignitaries to carry a crucifix, 
and lead about a lamb in the day’s proces- 
sion. The drapery has too much scarlet, 
and the conception is feeble. The picture 
was, if we remember rightly, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1870. H. B. Roberts is 
one of those artists who prefer to snatch a 
grace beyond the beaten track, and has made 
a decided success in ‘ Barnaby Rudge :’ the 
costume of his sick-brained hero is ingenious 
in its whimsicality. The broad-brimmed 
hat, with its decoration of peacock feathers 
shading the keen black eyes which lack the 
deeper fire of reason, the faded fantastic 
vesture, the awkward pose of the limbs, the 
simpleton interest with which he stretches 
out his hand to the raven, the bird standing 
in comic gravity the while, as waiting to be 
wooed, all betoken originality and strength. 
Of James Archer’s three pictures, ‘ Tea on 
the Grass,’ ‘ Playing at the Bombardment 
of Paris,” and ‘A Young Neapolitan ;’ the 
first is the largest, and though prettily 
grouped the nameless attraction is wanting 
—we mean expression. In the second, the 
children recline with grace and ease at 
their game on the carpet, the a 
are appropriate, and the contrast of the 
quiet pastime with the dread reality induces 
a pensive feeling. But the third is, by far, 
our favourite. That lovely daughter of Italy 
is a delicious artistic study from head to 
foot. The warm Southern blood mantles 


her cheek, sparkles in her large bewitching 
eyes and lends voluptuous grace to every 
movement of her rounded form. She is —_ 
a peasant-girl, born beneath a humble 5 
oop she stands before us touched by the 

d of genius, she is a princess, and we do 





her at ‘Scrambling for Cherries’ 
g. ; : here the variety of attitude of 

e dren as the fruit is being tossed 
about by the ts, makes a pleasing 
domestic epi 
finish in the fout-ensemble, From Paris are 
several great contributions: witness Hu- 
guet’s ‘Arabs on the Tramp, a vast ex- 
panse of sky, with the intense heat of 
noon beating on the thirsty travellers and 
their cattle as they wend on the sandy 
uplands ; the colouring is excellent. ‘The 

alt near Cairo’ is a charming specimen 
of A. Schreyer. And here a word in pass- 
ing upon Continental pictures in general, 
of which the Institute can boast a long 
list this year, and of a high class. What 
chiefly impresses us in many of these 
is, the total apparent absence of effort in 
their production. A good painter, like a 
good singer, permits no straining to be per- 
ceptible. The Italian Girl’ (Donner), ‘Going 
Home’ (Jos. Israels), ‘ The Ferry’ (Veyras- 
sat), ‘ A Flower-Girl’ (N. Schmitt), ‘ The Pet 
Goat’ (Lassalle), ‘ Meditation’ (Artz), ‘ The 
Thunderstorm’ (Antigna), ‘Table Gossip’ 
(Bauerle), and ‘ Father Christmas’ 
(Otto Leyden), all partake of that sweet 
unembarrassed facility which courts admi- 
ration. 

Joseph Henderson is a fast rising Scottish 
artist, whose poetic feeling goes hand in 
hand with practical dexterity. Besides 
some smaller examples, he a large 
canvas representing a boat, on the bow of 
which a rude man is in the act of 
tracing the regulation numbers, 1016, G. R. 
(Greenock). The honest skipper stands 
by watching with calm satisfaction the pro- 
gress of the work ; the fishing-nets swing 
on the poles behind. Here character and 
firmness of touch bring refreshment to the 
eye. 

Colin Hunter, whose pencil affects fisher- 
episodes, often labours with too — 
subjects, as in the ‘Ayrshire Cornfield,’ 
where the grain and distant sea are scarcely 
sufficient to form a picture. So with his 
‘Evening at Ballantrae,’ where the colour is 
dull and the objects are indistinct. ‘ Turbot 
Fishers’ has a certain power from the 
extent of ocean pourtrayed, and the bleak, 
cold character of the for nd ; yet with- 
out a little brightness either given or sug- 
gested, our interest is unawakened. 

James Docharty has feeling for nature, 
and plucks glowing leaves from her — 
volume. There is restful beauty in his 
‘ Forest at Evening ; and the ‘Holy Loch by 
Moonlight’ steeps the beholder’s soul in its 
own soft and dreamy charm. S. Bough 
A.R.S.A., is strong as ever in that grand 
reflection of ‘ Port-na-Coriah.’ With such a 
prospect before us we do not gaze upon an 
imitation of the outer worlid—water and sky 
and mountain—we walk into the scene, we 
step out of all the limitations of our actual 
surroundings ; this is no canvas, no pictured 
illusion, we visit the scene, we breathe the 
old historic air, we are landed with St. 
Columba in the far, far era, A.D. 650, when 
“the Holy Cross was uplifted in the pure 
and pebbly bay.” We have not seen a 
finer specimen of J. W. Oakes than his 
‘North Devon Glen,’ where the cattle bathe 
in the cool quiet stream overhung with the 
rich canopy of noble trees, while 

“ Autumn is laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves.” 
The eye is feasted—the soul is soothed. 
Lionel Smythe’s ‘ Market-Day’ we cannot 
commend : it is gaudy and overcrowded— 
a surfeit ot florid colouring and oan: oe 
i ‘A Spanish Barber’s-Shop’ 
H. Williams). Here is a burly priest 
getting shaved by a deft artificer; while 


e, but there is a want of | i 


& 
» 


foliage, and then up to the heavens bathed 
in liquid light, we think of that blessed 
land, 
“Where the storms which we feel in this cold world 
shall cease, 
And our hearts like these waters be mingled in 


A. Fraser, R.S.A., sustains his reputation 
by dewy glimpses of early spring with 


budding - leaf, in ‘Castle Cam ’ and 
delights us with the year’s gules in 
‘The Cottar’s Cornfield.’ J. MacWhirter, 


A.R.S.A., is especially happy in ‘ Brambles 
and Corn ;’ the dark poten! 4 in the fore- 
se age whence the girl is plucking the 
ruit, shows in beautiful contrast with the 
waving grain beyond. ‘The Secret Con- 
vert,’ W. F. Douglas, R.S.A., presents 
a young devotee — al before 
a crucifix, while a stern Protestant duenna 
steals in unobserved appalled at the dis- 


covery. ‘Worn Out’ (W. M’Taggart, 
R.S.A.) is an old fisherman {asleep in his 
boat, excellently manipulated. ‘ The First- 


form Boy’ (J. Hayllar) is a clever like- 
ness of a dunce wearing out his confinement 
and his fool’s cap with a comic stolidity. 
M. A. Hayes has seized on a i 
instinct of the war-horse from which to 
evolve a bold effective story. ‘ The Surprise 
of the Vidette’ brings to view the startling 
incident of a noble c that soon as he 
loses his brave rider ps off affrighted, 
not into camp but towards the first squadron 
he meets, “eager,” as Kinglake narrates, 
“to join the fray once more in company 
with his fellows.” The contiguous height 
where the scouts are posted and the entire 
distance are encircled by that atmospheric 
rarity characteristic of the mountain region. 
We wonder what would be the feelings of a 
living cat, could one of the species, as 
depicted by Madame Ronner (of Brussels), 
be made ble to her vision. This lady 
is certai ny queen of feline delineators. 
W. M. llie shows to much advantage 
ina s venture which he calls ‘ Les 
Pensées ;’ the name is fairly borne out, 
and the dress, place of meditation—a 
nook off the sea-shore—and the heart’s- 
ease over which she bends, all are in 
unison with the girl’s thoughtful mood. 
Our old favourite, Miss E. Osborn, leads us 
into the sanctum of convent-life. There is 
a vague sense of solitude and sorrow in the 
nun’s pallid countenance and fixed quies- 
cence of figure, as she sits ruminating in 
her cell—‘ For Ever, as the name implies, 
shut out from all the interests of this 
multiform world. Were Mrs. Anderson’s 
‘Story’ not quite so faint in colour we 
Salle aelaneik aa ae ae 
pretti ,and one or 

small hie age 9 of infantile innocence. 
We must not omit a passing commendation 
of ‘ The Timber Wain? (Lommens). Seldom - 
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certain heartiness in the conception of the 
incidents, and a scattering of the objects 
without des regard to concentration. * Ve- 
suvius and the Bay of Naples’ finds a 
worthy exponent in E. H. Cooke, R.A. 
This is a p ome banquet for an eye of taste 
and’a heart a-thirst for the sunny south. 
We te Mrs. Charretie on the 
‘Bride,’ delicately and sweetly touched. 
J. D. Adam has visited the Highlands to 
putpose. ‘ Tarbert, Lochfyne,’ is a stirring 
scene embracing a host of materials, ani- 
‘ mate and inanimate ; the bustle of a port 
romantically located, and heaving with 
freightage, men, women, children, and dumb 
driven cattle well defined without confusion. 
But space is scant, and we regretfull 
forbéar specifying many more works whic 
will bring repute to their authors. The 
sea-scapes are few. Among the most de- 
serving are ‘Coming up Channel? (J. L. 
Brodie), ‘ The Emigrant’s last View of Scot- 
land,’ (D. Macdonald), and ‘ Herring Boats 
Going out’ (C. E. Johnson). W. L. Wyllie’s 
* Coast after a Storm,’ for which the Turner 
medal was awarded him in 1869, startles 
and awes the beholder. The water-colour 
drawings, numbering 120, are, for the most 
part, excellent. Besides C. N. Woolnoth, 
Clark Stanton, John Smart, and others well 
known, we have a remarkably powerful old 
head,‘ Mash Allah,’ by Carl Haag ; ‘ White 
Roses,’ two sisters clad in white and stand- 
ing by a white rose-tree, most delicate and 
winning ; ‘The Alarm, G. Steele, R.S.A., 
a brawny hero shouldering his musket in 
haste, while his dog pricks up his ears in 
sympathy ; and four highly noticeable con- 
tributions from W. Cainrweed, of Liver- 
pool. The style of this artist is novel and 
daring. He lays his hand on nature in her 
sublimest aspects. No sooner has ‘ Mont 
Blac from the Flegere’ taken us by sur- 
prise with its pink and green clouds, than 
we descend to ‘King Charles’s Chamber, 
a picturesque interior at Cotele, in Corn- 
1. Again we refresh our delighted eyes 
with ‘ Under the Vines at Bellagio, Cenis, 
by Collingwood Smith, reminding us for- 
cibly of Moore’s lines :— 


“The of the sunshine, the calm of the air, 
—_ straight to the heart and makes all summer 
re. 


In this artist’s ‘Bernese Alps at Sunrise, 
from the Faulhiérn,’ the fom: tower mag- 
nificently one above another, while sunset 
and moonlight divide the sky. ‘ St. Mark’s, 
Venice,’ by H. L. Florence, is 2 large draw- 
ing — exhibited last year at the Royal 
Academy. 

Portraiture is well-represented in the 
gallery. ann the most attractive works 
of this kind are Sir Francis Grant’s portrait 
of his daughter, Mrs. Markham—an old and 
favourite acquaintance; and that of Sir 


ry ae the same hand: portraits 
of y Don Wauchope, by R. Herdman, 
R.S.A, ; of in T. Paterson, Sir George 
Campbell, William Gibb, Esq.—all 


“ presentation” pictures by D. Macnee, 
R.S.A. Norman Macbeth, A.R.S.A., ex- 
hibits two admirable portraits, those of the 
Rev. James Henderson, D.D. ; and the Rev. 
Patrick Fairbairn, D.D.: both of them “pre- 
sentation ” ee. The late J. Graham 
Gilbert, R.S.A., and W. Smellie Watson, 
R.S.A., are also here represented. 

The sculptures are thirteen, of which we 
siall speci. only one, a full-length ‘ Lady 
of the » fresh from the io of John 
Mossman. This beautiful » dignified 
and stately yet inexpressib y sweet and 
graceful, is to be executed in bronze for 
the new memorial-fountain, shortly to be 
erected in the West-end Park of G Ww. 


hee 











MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE EXHIBITION, 1872.—Up to the 
time of our “ going to press,” there has been 
no communication from the Commissioners 
as to the conditions on which the Exhibition 
will be held. The delay is fatal, if there be 
no worse evil. What can we say or think 
of a public body (each of whom is, as an 
individual, thoroughly a gentleman and a 
man of honour) which thus treats with scorn 
public opinion—the opinion of nine-tenths 
of the community—and allows months to go 
by without a decision on which action can 
be taken? In all parts of the kingdom 
effort is paralysed: even in Manchester 
and Nottingham (the two great marts of 
cotton-produce) there is no move : we have 
communications from the mayors of both 
places, to the effect that proceedings are 
suspended. Among the English jewellers 
there is total apathy. Even in France it is 
much the same. We have communicated 
with twelve of the leading /fadricants of 
Paris, eight of whom write to us that they 
do not mean to contribute ; the others are 
at present “uncertain.” It is possible that 
before our Journal is in the hands of the 
public, a decision will have been arrived 
at: it will probably be a withdrawal of 
the bazaar principle; that will do some 
good ; but it is now too late to remedy 
an evil—palpable to all the country except 
some half-a-dozen whose word is law. An 
admirable scheme may be thus frustrated : 
the Exhibition will have comparativel 
little attraction : and, of a surety, there wi 
be no surplus. [It is understood, however, 
that the matter is se¢tled; we are told by 
the daily papers that “the commissioners 
have resolved to permit orders for articles 
to be taken at the different stands, but on 
no pretence will the goods actually in the 
buildings be allowed to be removed ‘until 
the close of the Exhibition.” That is as it 
always has been, until the mistake of 1871. 
Unhappily the resolution has been post- 
poned until it is too late to do much good ; 
some good, however, it will certainly do. 
The “ concessions,” to say the least, have 
been very ungracefully ae 

THE NEW RAFFAELLE.—Mr. H. Nugent 
Bankes has written to the Zimes strongly 
and earnestly opposing the contemplated 
purchase of the Raffaelle—if it be a Raf- 
faelle—at “the modest price of £25,000.” 
The writer asks,—“ Let any artist or ama- 
teur, with only honest common sense and 
an average power of appreciating the Fine 
Arts, fairly examine and attempt to judge 
that work on its own intrinsic merits, and 
can he bring himself to believe that he has 
before him a genuine work of the greatest 
master of the art that has ever lived?” He 
adds, “I am unable to call to mind any 
work attributed with any certainty to that 
unrivalled master which is so poor, so feeble, 
or faulty in drawing, as that which we are 
now asked to admit to our national ¢ollec- 
tion.” Mr. Bankes is by no means singular 
in thus judging; but if the originality of 
the picture were placed beyond all doubt 
(which it certainly is not), and if it were a 
good instead of a very defective work, of 
the great master, the sum demanded is ex- 
cessively too much—probably thrice what 
is expected and would be taken for it. 
But, under any circumstances, would its 
possession be an acquisition to the Gallery 
and an acquisition to the nation? We 
trow not. 

A Girt ty NATION.—The n 
papers state y Walmsley, carrying 
out the wishes of her husband, he late Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, has decided upon pre- 





senting to the National Portrait Gallery 
the portraits of the following eminent 
statesmen :—Messrs. Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Cobden, J. Hume, and J. Bright ; also that 
of George Stephenson, for which Sir Joshua 
is said to have refused a large sum; and 
portraits, by C. Lucy, of Cromwell, Nelson, 
and Garibaldi. A portrait of Sir Joshua 
will be included in the gift. 

THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S COLLEC- 
TION, at the South Kensington Museum, 
has drawn crowds of visitors to see it. In 
the second week of exhibition, 31,554 
persons visited it on the “free” days ; and 
3,200 on “ students’” days, when the 
admission is sixpence for each individual. 

J. H. FoLtry, R.A.—We are glad to 
assure our readers of the recovery of Mr. 
Foley, R.A., from his late severe and 
lengthened illness, and that he is now so 
far restored to health as to be able to 
resume studio labours, though with con- 
siderable caution against over-exertion and 
fatigue. When it is remembered what 
important works have been deferred by the 
artist’s continued prostration, the Art-world 
will rejoice at his convalescence. 

MESSRS. AGNEW, of Manchester, have 
opened an exhibition of Water-Colour draw- 
ings at their gallery in Waterloo Place. It 
consists of two hundred “high-class draw- 
ings” by eminent masters of the English 
School. The private view took place on 
the 17th : too late in the month to enable 
us to give it notice. 

THE MARBLE Bust of the late Sir 
Roderick Impey Murchison, Mr. H. 
Weekes, R.A., to which we alluded last 
year, has been placed in the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. Sir 
Roderick, at the time of his death, was 
director of this institution. 

Mr. WALLIS, JUN., will open the Exhibi- 
tion of Foreign Artists, as heretofore, at 
“the French Gallery,” Pall Mall, on the 
1st April. We understand there will this 
year be amore than usual preponderance 
of works by German masters, many of 
which are very little known in this country : 
and that hence an increased amount of 
interest may be, with reason, expected. 

His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY has 
conferred upon Mr. Edward Whymper the 
decoration of Chevalier of the Order of 
St. Maurice et Lazare, in recognition of the 
value of his recently-published work upon 
the Alps. Although honours are very rarely 
conferred upon artists and men of letters 
in England, they do occasionally come to 
them foreign potentates. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTS (at 9, Conduit 
Street) gave its first conversazione of the 
season on the evening of the 17th January, 
at the Gallery of British Artists, in Suffo 
Street, Pall Mall. ~The gathering was large. 
Among the visitors were the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Sheriff Bennett, Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Truscott, Professor Zerffi, Mr. Deputy 
Heath, the Chairman of the Society, and 
several members of the Council. Theevenin, 
was enlivened by vocal and instrumen 
music, selected from the works of Moscheles, 
Mozart, Handel, Rossini, Chopin, Hullah, 
and others,the songs being given by Madame 
Osborne Williams, MM. Giovanni, Adel- 
mann, and Percy Rivers; and the instru- 
mental performance by Mr. W. H. Holmes 
and Mr. Alfred Gilbert weeny were of 
the society) on the pianoforte. ignor 
Pezze ne Po vistenetilé. The pictures of 
the British Artists made a background as 
interesting as pleasant. The Society, as 
our readers know, has been in existence 
some years, and gives a session of classes 
and lectures on the Fine Arts—whicb ee 
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it uses in a catholic sense—including poetry 
and music.—The second conversazione was 
held on the 15th of February, at Mr. Eve- 
rard’s gallery, in St. James’s Street, which, 
like the former ing, was n ly 
attended ; the fine collection of foreign = 
tures forming a powerful attraction. e 
inspection of these, combined with the same 
well-executed instrumental and vocal music, 
selected from the works of great composers, 
contributed to the enjoyment of the evening. 

BRITISH MusEUM.—Mr. Cousins, R.A., 
has presented to the print-room thirty-three 
proofs of his finest engravings, all selected 
by himself. They comprise—* The’ Maid 
of Saragossa,’ after Wilkie ; ‘The Maid and 
the Magpie,’ after Sir E. Landseer ; ‘ Jeru- 
salem,’ after Eastlake ; and others, some of 
which are from ig = and unpublished 
plates.—Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., has 
given to the same collection a second gift 
of ten water-colour drawings, by Smith, of 
Warwick, a painter who was not before 
represented in the British Museum, and 
whose works were desirable, as tending to 
complete the gathering of English drawings. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1872. 
—The revised list of the French Commis- 
sion has been published : it contains a due 
proportion of men of science, of artists, and 
of manufacturers, as the following very abbre- 
viated list shows :—MM. Sainte-Clare De- 
ville, Member of the Institute, Professor of 
the Faculty of Sciences ; Levasseur, Mem- 
ber of the Institute, Professor in the College 
of France; Géréme, Guillaume, Henri de 
Laborde, Meissonier, and Ferdinand de 
Lasteyrie, all Members of the Institute ; 
Vaudoyer and Viollet-le-Duc, architects ; 
Montagnac, woollen manufacturer ; Alfred 
Mame, of Tours, printer and publisher ; 
Rouvenat, goldsmith and aelier Bou- 
tarel, manufacturer. The entire list would 
fill two columns, at least, of one of our 
pages. 

A REPLICA of Mr. Theed’s statue of 
the late Earl of Derby, executed for St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, is to be placed in 
the hall of the Junior Carlton Club, London. 

THE PICTURES, and other objects of 
Fine Art, belonging to Prince Napoleon, 
and which escaped the havoc made last 
year in the Palais Royal, are stated to be 
in London, and will be sold during the 
spring. 

‘GOING TO THE HAYFIELD, the very 
charming picture by Hugh Cameron, R.S.A., 
engraved in the Art-Fournal for December, 
1871, is the property of James Gibson 
sraig, Esq.,a gentleman well-known and 
highly esteemed, not only in Scotland, but 
in England. He is a liberal patron of the 
Arts, a valuable collection of pictures, 
and has long been among the foremost to 
aid the Scottish School in its successful 
efforts to attain its high position. 

CHARLES HorRSLEY, Esq., has lent for 
exhibition to the Crystal Palace Company 
his collection of paintings by old masters, 
in number fifty works. 

THE ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ SOCIETY 
held its opening soirée of this season on 
the 1st of February, when a large attend- 
ance of members and friends assembled. 
The display of Art-works was one of con- 
siderable interest, numbering therein some 
very fine examples of our early water- 
colourists, as De Wint, and others. Among 
the contributed works of members were 

ictures and drawings‘by T. M. Richardson, 

, —s. G. E. Hicks, G. F. Teniswood, 
E. Hargitt, G. S. Walters, &c. 

Ri. amy ART-UNION.—A v 

charming bust of ‘Love,—a companion 
to the bust of ‘ Purity,’ by Matthew Noble— 
has been issued by this society: it is the 





work yh ms and is creditable to the 
genius e sculptor. Though, tl 

a costly production, it is desighed i for dis distr 
bution to guinea subscribers, and is un- 
questionably a valuable addition to the 
now large series from which choice may 
be made. 

“ ARTISTIC INSURANCE FUND.”—A pro- 
a has been issued, signed “ Morton 

dwards, Secretary,” of a society under 
this title, with a “ pro ital” of 
£250,000, to be “ under the control of trus- 
tees” (none of whom “show”), and to be 
incorporated by Royal Charter. The scheme 
professes to be “for the protection of artists 
and literary men of Great Britain;” and 
among its . peaeces there is to be “ a quar- 
terly record of the proceedings, to sell to 
members at 15. 6d., and to non-members 
- = 6d.” If there he on the least likelihood 
of the “society” advancing a single ste 
beyond the issue of rm Bed ~ m4 
should have much to say on the subject. 
At present it will suffice to notice it as one 
of the many things that mean nothing. 

INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS.—A prospectus 
has reached us from Calcutta, concerning a 
proposal for publishing under the title of‘ An 
Art - Historical Series of Photographs in 
India,’ reproductions of the statues, monu- 
ments, &c., erected in Calcutta, to the 
memory of those who have distinguished 
themselves in the annals of our tern 
empire. The project is undertaken by Mr. 
A. E. Caddy, of Lucknow: specimens of 
the work may be seen, we are informed, at 
Messrs. Marion & Co.’s, Soho Square. 

SiR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A.—The Em- 
peror of Austria is reported to have created 
this popular artist a Knight of the Order 
Pour le Mérite. 

Woop-CaRVING.—Some very interesting 
specimens of wood-carving have recently 
been exhibited at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. They con- 
sist of twenty-eight small oblong panels, 
intended to be introduced into the dado of 
a dining-room. They are from the firm of 
Messrs. Hindley, 134, Oxford Street, and 
were executed by their carvers from the 
drawings, and under the direction, of Mr. 
George Lock, grandson of Matthias —_ 
a celebrated designer and carver in 
of the last century. No model was em- 
ployed, which of course materially reduced 
the cost of production. The idea, which is 
rather a mg and improved revival than 
a novelty, is highly commendable ; and it 
is only to be wished that wood-carving re- 
ceived twice the encouragement it does. 
It offers wide opportunity for individual 

ius and capacity, and is fitly beautiful 
for household decoration. Mr. k’s de- 
signs are from the past and nt animal- 
ife of Great Britain, and the twenty-eight 
els include upwards of 250 ‘Koos. 

me are full of force and spirit. There is 
a capital coursing-scene, and a humorous 
illustration of the old fable of the bears and 
the beehive. A few of the designs are less 
successful, because too complicated and 
ambitious. The dogs, in almost every in- 
stance, are particularly life-like. The work 
has been executed for C, E. Wright, Esq., 
of Bolton Hall, Yorkshire. 

HEREFORD PASTORAL STAFF. — The 
clergy and laity of the diocese of Hereford 
intend presenting their bishop with a pas- 
toral staff, and having selected a design 
submitted by Messrs. Cox and Sons, Lon- 
don, some detailed account of the _ in 

rogress may prove interesting. It is 
te out of a piece of oak which recently 
formed of one of the ancient pillars of 
the bishop’s residence at Hereford, which 
is well known to archeologists as being 
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riched with a spiral carved pattern; it 
is divided by moulded carved and 
mounted with engraved silver bands, having 


settings, and cut in the ancient form; the 
general style of the work being that of the 
thirteenth century. The Commissioners of 
the International Exhibition for the present 
year have agreed to allot a space for the 
staff to be exhibited as a work of Art, so 
that the general public will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it at the Exhibition Build- 
ing at South Kensington during the ensui 

summer. This will be the ninth b wen 

staff that has been presented to bishops of 
various dioceses in England within the last 


few years. 
Mr. J. EpGaR WILLIAMS.—It is of the 
resent, and not the late, Lord Mayor 
Mr. Alderman Gibbons), this eminent 
artist is painting a portrait. It will be 
presented to the y Mayoress, being a 
commission to the painter from 
friends and ge an of his age We 
have no doubt that the result will be to 
them, and to her ladyship, in all respects— 
as a portrait and a work of Art—entirely 
satisfactory. 

Iron CasTINGs.—Those who pass 
through Victoria Street, Westminster, will 
have noticed the balusters and balconies of 
cast iron that the fronts of the Albert 
Mansions. ey - from — de- 
signs, but as castings they are ¢ unsurpassed 
excellence—sharp, clear, and indeed, perfect 
as examples of the art. It surprises us not 
a little to learn they are cast in the small 
town of Chertsey, by Messrs. Herring and 
Son, ironmongers there. It is greatly to 
their honour to have produced works so 
eminently good. 

egy fen OR SATCHEL CAMERA. 
—We call the attention of all our tourist 
friends to an exceedingly light and handy 
camera, which is the invention of Mr. C. D. 


Smith, and is man well- 
known firm of Negretti and Zambra. The 
camera itself is constructed with a_col- 
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/ 
| Tue Merrorourtan Museum oF Art, NEW 
Yorx. A Series of Etchings from Pictures 
in the Museum. By JULES JACQUEMART. 
No. I. Published by P. and D. COLNAGHI. 


2 revival of the beautiful art of etching has 
Lowe to the other side of the Atlantic, 
where it — to have developed itself, 
judging by what we have before us in this work, 

in a manner far beyond that it has reached in 
our country. Turning over this series of ten 
plates, it is not easy to divest the mind of the 
idea that we are looking at the results of the 
needle em we some of the famous old 
/etchers of the h School, so spirited and free, 
and yet so delicate, are many of them; while 
the description of paper whereon they are 
printed, and the general style in which they are 

















presented, help to confirm the illusion. 
* The New York Museum, it scarcely need be 
told, contains a fine collection of pictures, 
chiefly by the old masters of the Low Countries : 
arid it is from these that M. Jacquemart has, 
incipally, selected the subjects of his most 
interesting work—one that will undoubtedly be 
— by every lover of engraving, in whatever 
form the art is presented. e briefly note 
pach of the plates in this first part of the publi- 
cation. 


‘The Sorceress,’ after Frank Hals, can only 
be characterised as a most repulsive-looking 
hag, with a half-demoniacal expression of face : 
she is seated, and an owl perches on her left 
shoulder. The plate is a masterly reproduction 
of the original. In striking and agreeable 
contrast to it is the ‘ Study of a Young Girl for 
the Paternal Malediction’—so it is called— 
from the picture by J. B. Greuze. Here is a 
combination of delicacy and power on the part 
of the etcher which is most attractive : the cross- 
hatching of the lines in some of the flesh tints, 

/ and their regularity in other parts of the plate, 
show how skilfully M. Jacquemart commands 
his working-tools. ‘ Repose,’ a landscape with 
figures and animals, after N. Berghem, shows 
some good points, but as a whole is less satisfac- 
tory; the against the bank want more 
clearness andrelief, ‘The Noerdyck,’ from the 
picture by Van Goyen, is a wonderful little “ bit :”” 
the subject is comparatively nothing ;—a few 
vessels on a broad river; some boats‘and figures 
in the foreground, and masses of rolling clouds, 
are all; and although translated by what ap- 
pear as careless scratches only, we have light 
and shade beautifully rendered, and a most effec- 

,tive whole. 

The fifth plate is, as a composition, the 
fullest subject of the whole series: it is taken 
from ‘St. John the Baptist visiting the Infant 
Jesus,’ by Jordaens, a fine picture containing 
eight figures, full-length, besides su acces- 
‘sories. St. John is supported on a lam by his 
mother; Mary holds the infant Jesus, in a 
standing posture, towards him; and other 
members of the two families complete the 
group. This is a remarkably clever and winsome 

,plate ; the chief point of light is occupied by 

the ay gory and is half-repeated on the 

person of John: the gradation of colour on the 
other figures keeps each in its place, 
while ving the utmost harmony through- 

e have rarely seen an etching of such a 

subject that has given us greater satisfaction. 

: Portrait of Jacob van Veen,’ from the painting 

eemskerck, is that of an elderly 
man with a marked expression of countenance, 
bape diy ap npeard ven to the life. As 
an is , one of the best 
of the series, thou h it is small. 

The seventh plate, ‘Interior of a Dutch 
Cottage,’ after W. Kalf, is dark and confused ; 
with a Rembrandtish effect of light. Very 
Te. os very rich in costume, and most 
delicate in the work of the etcher, is the next, 
* Portrait of a Young Woman,’ after Lucas 
Cranach, the younger : she is seated by an o' 


out upon a river-scene. e 
tapestried behind her chair, her 
embroidered the lace-work of her 
en Eee c., are all rendered with the 
utmost ty: certainly, this is a most attrac- 





tive plate, though deference to the fair sex 
forbids any opinion of the beauty of the guasi 
“ young lady.”, 

‘ Portrait of a Dutch Burgomaster,’ from the 
picture by B. Van der Helst, shows some 
vigorous handling of the etching-needle: the 
face is remarkable for its full flesh-tones and 
living character. The last plate, ‘ Portrait of a 
Young Dutch Gentleman,’ after A. De Vries, is 
scarcely inferior to that of the Burgomaster as a 
work of Art, and is entitled to a prominent 
place among its companions. 

If the remaining numbers of this publication 
maintain the promise held out by the first part, it 
will be one of the most valuable of its kind. 
M. Jacquemart is to be congratulated on the 
success of what he has already accomplished. 





WonbDkERS OF SCULPTURE. By Louis VIARDOT. 
Illustrated with Sixty-two Engravings. 
Published by S. Low, Marston, & Co. 


This book, with much in it that will interest and 
instruct, is also signalised by many shortcomings. 
Perhaps we were misled by the title to limit ex- 
pectation to little more than Greek sculpture : 
for there the ‘‘ wonders” of the art commence 
and are carried on, if they do not quite terminate 
there: and more than one-half of the volume is 
assigned to its consideration, preceded by a 
brief examination of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Etruscan works. But when we find M. Viardot 
passing from the ancients to the moderns, by 
which latter term must be understood the 
revival of the art in Italy down to our own time, 
disappointment begins, and one feels the 
subject has not had ample justice done to it. 
British sculpture certainly has received but sorry 
treatment at the‘hands of the critic, for though it 
may not be able to show any “ wonders,” ac- 
cording to the writer’s estimate, we have, or 
have had, such men as Banks, Bacon, Gibson, 
Baily, MacDowell, Foley, Bell, C. Marshall, 
Woolner, and many others whose names are not 
even deemed worthy of mention, Flaxman and 
Chantrey are incidentally alluded to, and that is 
all. Yet we have no right to be surprised at 
M. Viardot’s opinions and omissions when we 
perceive he has learned almost all that he knows 
about our sculptors from what he calls the 
English Pantheon—W estminster Abbey! where, 
he says, .“‘ the guides hurry the visitor past the 
tombs, much as Sancho Panza’s doctor did the 
dishes at the governor’s table:”’ and, it may be 
added, as if they did not care that a foreigner 
should see, even amid much excellence, so large 
a preponderance of what is indifferent, or bad, 
or absolutely ludicrous, 

The essay on Greek sculpture is a well- 
digested descriptive analysis of the art ; though 
the criticisms upon individual works offer 
nothing in the way of novelties, the remarks are 
sound and judicious, and afford a clear exposi- 
tion of their characteristics. The sculptures of 
ancient Rome, derived principally from the 
Greeks, if not actually executed by them, are 
dismissed in a few Bp Modern Italian 
sculpture is represent iefly by the works of 
Michel Angelo and Canova. Then follow 
Spanish sculpture; that of Germany, chiefly 
in the works of Rauch, Rietschel, and Thor- 
waldsen the Dane, who is included among 
them; Flemish, dismissed in a few pages; 
English; and, lastly, French, which, as might 
be expected, receives a due share of the author’s 
attention, perhaps more, it may be added, than 
it is entitled to, considering the space allotted 
to some other countries of equal European 

ute, 

As an introduction to a general, but by no 
means comprehensive, knowledge of the art, 
M. Viardot’s “‘ Wonders of Sculpture” may be 
accepted as a useful text-book. 





Lorp Byron. 
Virtue & Co. 


It was a good idea to bring into a small, grace- 
fully bound, and admirably printed, book, the 
whole of the songs of the great poet. It is full 
cps tail-pieces ; and is a pleasant 
and very useful volume, containing, as it does, 
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PICTURES BY MACLISE. With Descri 
and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter 


By JAMES DaFFoRNE. Published 
VirTUE & Co. by 


We have here eleven of the chefs-d’auvre of the 
great artist, engraved by the best line-engravers 
of our time; they are well known to our sub- 
scribers, but there is a large general public by 
whom they will be, and ought to be, appreciated 
and valued. It may be desirable to note that 
the prints are in reality proofs, for they are taken 
from plates that have not been previously used ; 
science has enabled us so to multiply plates 
that there need never be a defective im i 
The subjects are very varied ; there are, of course, 
the ‘ Hamlet’ and the others that grace the Vernon 
Gallery, those that add value to the collection 
of her Majesty, and others from various private 
collections. 

It would be difficult to find for Art-lovers a 
work more worthy of acceptance. Beautifull 
bound and printed, it forms a most desirab 
gift-book ; and as a record of the life and works 
of one of the greatest painters of the age and 
country,—for such Maclise was unquestionably, 
—it cannot be surpassed in interest and value. 


Cuarity. Painted by B. Riviere; Engraved 
by F. STACKPOLE. Published by A. Lucas. 


The “Charity” consists in giving a dole of 
bread to two dogs, who seem better able to do 
without it than the poor girl by whom it is 
bestowed; she looks as if she needed, in all 
ways, the charity she gives with thoughtful mind 
and liberal hand, though of her little she can 
spare but little. 

The print is very touching in sentiment ; we 
can believe the artist to have seen what he 
painted ; there is unmistakable “ actuality” in 
the picture ; it may teach a lesson to those who 
have “received much.” Such engravings are 
ever very welcome; they work out the higher 
purpose of Art, are pleasant to see, and to see 
often, as adornments of a room, that mnenest 
duty, reminding of the impressive truth that 
happiness is always derived from making some- 
thing happy. 


A Guipe Book To THE MARINE AQUARIUM 
AT THE CRYSTAL PaLaAce. By W. A. 
Lioyp. Published at the C Palace. 


The director—we might almost describe him as 
the inventor, as he certainly is the introducer— 
of the marine aquaria, has printed a guide- 
book to the object of principal attraction at the 
Crystal Palace; it is somewhat too learned: 
he who runs cannot read it: and it may be too 
long; but it is an excellent collection of impor- 
tant matters with which Mr. Lloyd is so conver- 
sant, and displays a large amount of knowledge. 

It is a great boon to the public—this aquarium 
at the Crystal Palace, and it has been so re- 
ceived. Several admirable articles on the sub- 
ject have been printed in th newspapers, notab’ 
in the Zimes; and Profe..or Owen and Fi 
Buckland have made it the theme of valuable 
lectures. It would have been well if Mr. Lloy: 
had given us extracts from these, with less of 
own histories of the dwellers in their palace at 
Sydenham. 


DEBRET?’Ss PEERAGE: DEBRETI’S BARONET- 
AGE AND KNIGHTHOOD. Published by 
DEAN AND SON, 


There are no books more welcome to our table 


tire reliance may be placed. To prai 
Lar Prensa is sendhe to repeat we have 
said from year to year; 
books is but once in the 
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so many of the AON s language.” 
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